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UR WEALTH of virgin timber made 

Americans the greatest consumers of 
wood in the world. It has dominated 
their construction practices & conceptions. 
It took 2% centuries of unstinted use by 
a hundred different crafts to convince 
the American people that their forests 
were exhaustible. Only during the last 
50 years has our source of wood been 
shifting from the mining of virgin tim- 
ber to crop-wise forest management. This 
shift is still in progress. It is still far 
from. complete. 


The change began at the turn of the cen- 
tury under the vigorous political leader- 
ship of Theodore Roosevelt & Gifford 
Pinchot. It took practical form in a 
series of aggressive national actions— 
withdrawal of great forests from public 
domain—purchase of other vast wood- 
lands to protect watersheds of navigable 
rivers—creation of an outstanding serv- 
ice to promote every phase of forest 
management, research & education & fed- 
eral cooperation with states & private 
owners in protecting woodlands from 
fire, 


The vitality of forest conservation in the 
United States is best shown by the spread 
of the movement progressively outward 
& downward from its starting point at 
the seat of government. It has been 
further activated & amplified by the poli- 
cies of many states. These run the 
whole gamut of forest fire codes, the 
education & assistance of woodlot owners, 
& the growing & distribution of forest 
planting stock. Ninety state nurseries 
put out over half a billion forest seed- 
lings last year; & 80% of them were 
planted on private lands. Many states 
have deferred timber taxes until time of 
harvesting on forest land where adequate 
growing stocks are maintained. New 
Hampshire levies all timber taxes on the 
yield at cutting & reduces the tax 30% 
if approved local forest practices are ob- 
served. Several states now make it com- 
pulsory to reforest or resod the gravel 
beds, or spoil banks, left after strip 
mining. And 7 states require minimum 
safeguards in all forest cutting, to in- 
sure a regrowth of timber on the land. 
today: 

In the last 15 years forestry has pushed 
far beyond the policies or laws of gov- 
ernment at any level. “Today the most 
powerful motivation of the use of land 
for timber cropping is economic. Its 
most significant aspect is the combina- 
tion of intensive timber culture with ad- 
vancing technologies in the use of wood. 
American business has discovered that it 
pays to grow trees. 


The second world war brought to a 
climax several economic trends which 
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AIA 1953 convention seminar: wood—the forest 
abstract of paper by Col. W. B. Greeley, vice president 


west coast lumbermen’s association 


greatly strengthened the commercial 
status of forestry. It doubled, often 
trebled, the value of standing trees— 
pretty much from coast to coast. Facili- 
ties for converting timber into lumber, 
plywood & paper, to meet postwar de- 
mands, were greatly increased. “The in- 
creasing capital investment demanded 
security in sources of raw material & 
that usually meant a backlog of forest 
land under the same ownership. Even 
freshly logged land, bearing scarcely a 
stick of merchantable timber, has been 
bought in large quantities. 


The demand for assured raw material in 
the future has steadily increased the 
planting of trees by industrial land 
owners. In 1952 planting exceeded 
400,000 acres at an average cost of $12 
to $15/acre. Other large areas have 
been worked intensively, especially in the 
south, by bulldozing or the deadening 
of scrub hardwoods, to increase natural 
restocking with the pines most valued 
for industrial products. 


economics: 


Technology & forestry have joined hands, 
in the last 20 years, to bring about one 
of the outstanding economic marvels in 
the history of the United States. This 
is the resurgence of the southern pineries. 
We wrote off the pine forests of the 
south in the late 20s, when they were 
cutting their last virgin timber. But 
the jubilant mill men of the west soon 
discovered that billions of feet of lumber 
were still flowing from the south, cut 
from second and third crops of trees. 
‘The south was moving fast in the con- 
trol of forest fires & the little pines, com- 
ing back on tens of millions of cutover 
areas, were having the last word. Then 
the chemists discovered how to make 
practically every type of paper, dis- 
solving pulp & other commercial fibers 
from southern woods. ‘The regrowing 
forests of Dixie, with their varied in- 
dustries are producing today far .more 
in wealth & payrolls than in their rosiest 
years of virgin exploitation; « the best 
of it is that the new forest economy 
of the south is here to stay. 


In every forest region of the country, 
the greater value of wood & broadened 
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technology in its fabrication have brought 
about far closer utilization of the raw 
material which the forest grows. Often 
this follows the classical pattern of the 
meat packers. The integrated manufac- 
ture of many products puts different 
parts & qualities of the same tree inta 
plywood, lumber, pulp or fiberboard. 
The conversion of bark into fibers & 
plastic powders has begun, Ethyl alcohel 
is now a byproduct of wood-pulping pre- 
cesses. The exploration of wood sugar, 
from the hydrolysis of sawdust & other 
wastes, has opened wide horizons fer 
industrial alcohol, protein yeasts & other 
products of forest chemistry whenever 
they may find competitive openings :a 
our economy. 


new practices: 

The upward trend in the value of woed 
is also bringing new general practices 
into the forests & mills that add sig- 
nificantly to the practical conservation 
of the resource. You will hear, in the 
northwest, about “pre-logging”’ «& “re: 
logging” & the quantities of small or de- 
fective material recovered by them. 
which formerly fed the heat & smoke of 
slash fires. Over the whole country. 
hundreds of thousands of cords of pulp. 
wood & small sawtimber are now ob- 
tained by thinning young stands of tree: 
& thus salvaging material which other- 
wise would be lost in nature’s proces: 
of maturing a forest. 


One of the most constructive develop: 
ments of the last half dozen years has 
been the installation of log barkers a1 
sawmills & plywood factories & of chip. 
ping plants which convert their unusec 
slabs, edgings & trimmings into stock 
for wood pulp or fiberboard. This prac. 
tical integration between industries 1: 
adding every year hundreds of thousand: 
of tons of wood to the actually avail. 
able supply of the United States. 

You will readily appreciate the import 
ance of these developments in utiliza 
tion to the growing of trees. The mort 
dollars the technician can put back or 
the stump, the more trees will the 
forester grow & the greater support wil 
the tree-growing end of the busines 
command from boards of directors § 
investment bankers. 
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Phere has, in fact, been a striking ad- 
vance in the Beneral level of forestry 
practiced on the industrial holdings of 
his country during the last 20 years. 
This is in the overall effect of many 
regional methods of reforestation, like 
elective logging in much of the south 
& east & western pineries, the leay- 
ng of solid banks of seed timber in the 
aecessary clear cutting of the Pacific 
soast, thinning dense stands of young 
zrowth, hand or machine planting of 
yurns & other areas where natural re- 
stocking has failed. Some 5,500 trained 
foresters are employed by (odustires. In 
its survey of 1945, the Forest Service 
found over 30% of the lumber & pulp 
company forests under fair cutting prac- 
fices that maintain reasonable growing 
stocks on the land; & another 30% under 
good or intensive methods of forestry. 
Another outgrowth of the concern of 
American business for adequate supplies 
of timber is the activity of the industries 
n selling forestry to their woods-owning 
neighbors. Their foresters distribute 
tree seedlings for farm planting, mark 
timber that should be cut, hold demon- 
strations & instruction camps on good 
regional practice. 


tree farms: 


The sign & seal of this new order 
forest industry is the American Tree 
Farm. ‘This idea was planted in western 
Washington 13 years ago. Its purpose 
was to crystallize the interest of private 
landowners in some positive, clear-cut 
action in growing trees. It also sought 
fo enlist the cooperation of the neigh- 
bors in keeping out forest fires. “The 
tree farm sign on a boundary means 
that the property is not just a run-of-the- 
nills piece of woodland; but an area 
sermanently & systematically devoted to 
timber cropping. It is land in the tree- 
zrowing business. 


In a dozen years, this idea has spread 
to 35 states & 28 million acres of land. 
Jur 4-thousand-odd tree farms represent 
svery type of private forest from a 20- 
acre farmlot to vast holdings which con- 
stitute the permanent base of great 
daper or lumber enterprises. Some tree 
farms are taking the lead in the sys- 
‘ematic production of Christmas trees; 
yut in logging a redwood farm which I 
visited two years ago, all the saplings, 
+ feet & under in diameter, were being 
eft to grow more high-quality lumber. 
Ine of the transcontinental railroads 
las set up 5 tree farms along its tracks 
‘0 provide a perpetual supply of timber 
‘or its coal mines & logs for local saw- 
nills & box factories. A tree farm in 
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Missouri, happily of large proportions, is 
devoted to perpetual production of white 
oak whiskey barrels. 


second growth: 


[ spent two days, a month ago, studying 
extensive fhinaings under way on a tree 
farm in west central Washington. Its 
dense stands of 50- «& 55-year-old 
Douglas fir date from the Black Friday 
of 1902 when the region was swept by 
great forest fires. Today the second 
growth runs 180 trees « 40,000 board 
feet to the acre. The tree farm foresters 
& their loggers, with infinite pains, are 
thinning down these young forests, tak- 
ing out 40 or 50 trees to the acre & 
from 5 to 10 thousand feet of sawlogs & 
sheathing peelers. The test plots show 
that the process brings the yearly growth 
rate up to 1,800 or 2,000 board feet /acre. 
Our changing source of wood, from the 
timber mine to the timber crop, is re- 
flected in the national inventories. The 
overall forest growth of the United 
States has increased steadily during the 
last 25 years. It has responded to the 
national system of cooperative protec- 
tion from fire adopted in 1924; to the 
progressive conversion of stagnant old 
timber to young, growing forests; & to 
the spread of tree planting, thinning & 
other intensive cultural practices. We 
are nearing the end of deficit spending in 
timber, that is—of filling the gap be- 
tween forest growth & drain by further 
depletions of the capital stock with which 
our national enterprise was endowed. 
‘The survey of 1945 showed that growth 
& drain are in practical balance if all 
trees (measured to breasthigh diameter 
of 5” or larger) are counted. Deficit 
spending continues, however, in the trees 
of saw-timber size. We are using or burn- 
ing or feeding to the bugs, three trees of 
this grade for every two new trees we 
grow. But the annual growth of saw- 
timber is three times what we estimated 
33 years ago. This gap should be closed 
also in another 10 years. 


One third of the soil of the United States 
is apparently suited & available for grow- 
ing trees. Its potential timber crop is 
probably double what it is now produc- 
ing & we have a working capital in wood 
volume equal to 30 times the present 
yearly forest drain from all sources. 

But neither woodsmen nor architects 
should dismiss the availability of timber 
for future requirements with a few com- 
placent words. Wood is not a fixed & 
static body of raw material like barrels 
of petroleum in the earth. It is a grow- 
ing & renewing resource, to some extent 
a changing one. “The forester & manu- 
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facturer can not apply the same tech- 
niques & specifications to the 50- or 100- 
year-old trees we grow that were gen- 
erally accepted in converting the 200- 
or 400-year-old trees which nature pro- 


vided. Neither can the architect or 
builder. 
New woods, new products, material 


more closely specified for particular uses 
are coming into the market. A sig- 
nificant aspect of forest management of 
today is utilization of all the tree—not 
just the choice logs of a generation ago. 
We must find satisfactory uses for the 
brisket & rump, as well as for the sir- 
loins & T-bones. Forest-growing enter- 
prises can not carry the wastes of the 
logger who simply cuts out & moves on. 
Here is a mutual opportunity for prac- 
tical conservation, of raw material on 
our side & of the home builder’s dollar 
on your side. Architects & lumbermen 
should be alert to economies that may 
be gained by fitting each grade or quality 
of wood more closely to the specific 
uses for which it is adequate. 

a paying business: 

Our greatest assurance of sufficient tim- 
ber in the future is not the 700,000- 
odd square miles of forest in the United 
States. It is that forestry has become 
part of our capitalistic economy. Not 
only is growing trees a paying business 
but for every acre of forest land we 
have, $15 has been invested somewhere 
in plants & enterprises that require wood 
to run on. ‘This great economic struc- 
ture is constantly expanding in capital 
investment & in technologies. Rayon, 
the second textile in national volume of 
consumption was created from weod. 
The new science of reseeding large 
burned areas from the air, by helicopter, 
is now being developed at a quarter of 
the cost of old hand methods. Keen 
interest is being taken in forest genetics 
as a means of equipping the arsenal of 
American foresty with still faster grow- 
ing trees. 

Conservation leadership in the United 
States with its vigorous propaganda has 
given us a more or less national fear of 
timber famine. After viewing the 
changes and progress of the last 50 
years, it is my own conviction that wood 
supply is no longer a problem child. It 
is rather futile to conjecture what our 
population & living standards may de- 
mand from the land a generation hence. 
But if controlling political philosophies 
foster free capitalism, it can be relied 
upon to expand or contract the indus- 
trial production of wood as the coun- 
try’s needs dictate. 
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0 TWO PROFESSIONS have a more 
mutual interest than architecture & 


forestry. When architects design with 
wood they stimulate the growing of 
trees. In turn they depend upon 


foresters to provide them with a_ per- 
petual supply. 


Without natural resources our civiliza- 
tion could not have developed. Nor will 
it last, if we don’t manage all renew- 
able things. ‘Trees stand as the world’s 
greatest renewable resource. “Their 
wide potential replacement of nonre- 
newables for structural, fiber & internal 
combustion engine fuel uses is unlimited. 
They even offer a great source of food. 
The forestry profession in the United 
States is only a half-century old. Prior 
to 1900 there were less than a_half- 
dozen professional foresters in the coun- 
try. All of them were trained in Europe. 
Twenty thousand foresters have been 
trained in the United States « 12,000 
of them are practicing today. We are 
so young that the founders of our pro- 
fession are still active in it. A striking 
example of that is Colonel Greeley, who 
immediately preceded me on this pro- 
gram. 


three steps: 


American forestry had to begin a new 
science based upon our own tree species, 
needs & within the framework of our 
economy——all radically different from 
anything in Europe. Our national 
policy was to give every man the chance 
to own land on which to farm, graze, 
grow trees, live. This policy pro- 
foundly influenced development of for- 
estry in the United States. 


American foresty has gone through three 
well defined stages. It began as a 
fervent religious crusade which scared 
Americans into believing that if they 
didn’t manage their forests they would 
run out of trees. Specific dates were 
predicted for the end of the nation’s 
wood supply. We have long since passed 
these dates, but are still producing pro- 
digious quantities of forest products each 
year. We have always been & probably 
always will be the world’s greatest con- 
sumers of wood. 


The second step in forestry in the United 
States was the beginning of cooperative 
nation-wide forest fire protection. This 
program has been in effect for 30 years. 
When it started there were 150 million 
acres of forest without organized pro- 
tection. Today there is less than 60 
million acres without protection. Still 
too much, but what an improvement in 
30 years—a short time in the life of a 
growing tree. 
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industrial forestry association, portland, oregon 


The third step is the present era of 
forest management & wood technology. 
We are now getting down to cases, re- 
gion by region, state by state, forest by 
forest, tree by tree. 


Now, let me tell you about the Douglas 
fir region. 


The Douglas fir region lies between 
British Columbia & the California line 
& from the summit of the Cascades west 
to the Pacific. It comprises only 26 
million acres of forest land, which 1s less 
than 6% of the total productive tree 
growing area of the United States. But 
it’s the most productive 26 million acres 
of forest in the entire world. It has a 
potential growth capacity of 15 billion 
board feet of timber every 12 months. 
That means the annual growth of 15 of 
its acres will provide lumber for the 
average American home. 


We have been harvesting trees for a 
century & a quarter. Half our land is 
still eccupied by trees big enough for 
lumber & plywood. ‘The other half in- 
cludes lands logged yesterday & up to 50 
years ago. ‘These are the new forests 
which will provide tomorrow’s crop 20, 


40, 60 years hence. 


Our industry started when the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company began manufactur- 
ing lumber near Vancouver, Washing- 
ton with crude equipment that took 7 
or 8 days to produce lumber for a 6- 
room house. “Today the Douglas fir 
region produces enough lumber to build 
a million homes a year. 


Wood ‘processing in the region has de- 
veloped into an industrial giant. We 
produce nearly 30% of the country’s 
lumber, virtually all its softwood ply- 
wood, more than 90% of its wood 
shingles, a fifth of its bare & piling, & 
a fifth of its wood pulp. Of the annual 
log harvest of from 11% to 12 billion 
board feet, 65% is for lumber, 10% 
for plywood, 20% for wood pulp & 
the balance for all the other forest 
products. 
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How long will our trees last? 


Forever—because that’s the job of ou 


profession. 


protection & management: 


Here is what we are doing in th 
Douglas fir region to assure our con 
tinuing contribution to the nation’ 
woodpile. 


Our forests have been protected agains 
fire for over 45 years. This was ta 
first essential to bring about a secon 
crop. It’s a forestry platitude in oa 
region that fire protection is 75% 9 
the job. And over 10 million acres 5 
new forests prove it. 


After forest fire protection, the nex 
step in conversion of unmanaged wile 
forests to planned perpetual forests wa 
the practice of natural reforestatier 
This means leaving seed-bearing tree 
when harvesting mature timber so tha 
Nature will do as she has done for thot 


sands of years—keep the land clothe 
with trees. Nature is our region’s chie 
forester. Tree planting, while im 


portant, is really a very small part oa 
forestry. When we do it, it indicate 
we failed either in our fire protection o 
natural reforestation practices. 


clearcutting: 


Yesterday you had the opportunity cl 
seeing one of the most progressive fores 
operations in our region. You may hay 
wondered why every area you visited haz 
had its old-growth timber harvested bt 
clearcutting. You were  probabl) 
shocked to see how tough a_ harvester 
clearcut area looked immediately afte 
logging & slash burning. 


The reason we clearcut in the Dougl< 
fir region is that our trees develop bee 
as even-aged forests. Our most im 
portant species—Douglas fir—will nc 
reproduce in shade. Our foresters ob 
served this quickly & developed clear 
cutting practices to assure natural re 
forestation. This has resulted in nev 
trees on over 10 million acres. 
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Our problem for the first 25 years of 
this century was too much cheap timber. 
It was cheap because it hadn’t cost us 
anything to grow it. We merely came 
here, found it & began to use it as the 
people wanted it to build our nation. 
As long as there was cheap timber, a 
function of supply & demand, forestry 
methods were crude. 


Then overnight timber demand-supply 
reached a balance « the price of timber 
began to advance rapidly. The demand 
of the War period & since has caused 
forest owners to consider more care- 
fully the value of their trees « has 
brought about an intensive application 
of forestry. 


The first step in the intensification of 
forestry was again fire protection, be- 
cause with advancing timber values it 
was apparent that our protection was 
not good enough. 


A forest landowner can’t protect his 
property alone. He must have coopera- 
tion of his neighbors & the public which 
uses his land for hunting, fishing & other 
recreation. Io focus attention upon the 
need for public support of better forest 
fire protection, the forest industries of 
our region founded in 1941 the tree farm 
program. 


tree farms: 
What is a tree farm? 


Any private forest landower can have 
his forest certified as a tree farm by 
our association. ‘To have this property 
certified he must agree to hold it for 
the growing of forest crops, to give it 
adequate protection against fire, insects 
& disease, & to reforest his cutover areas 
naturally or artificially. We inspect his 
property annually to see that he is living 
up to the good forestry for which tree 
farm certification stands & to help him 
do a better job. 


Right here it should be made clear that, 
contrary to popular belief concerning 
abuse of forest resources in early days, 
no forest landower inherently knows 
how to practice forestry. This was true 
every place in the world at one time. 
Some people think it was true longer 
here than in older countries, but this 
isn’t the case. In a_ half-century 
forestry here has advanced faster on 
millions of acres of productive land than 
it ever did in any other country in the 
world. All under a system of free com- 
petitive enterprise. 


That the tree farm idea had something 
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to it as an effort to get more private 
owners growing trees is evidenced by 
the more than 28 million acres of tree 
farms in 35 of the United States today. 
In our own region we have since 1941 
certified 151 tree farms. They vary 
from 7 to over a hundred thousand 
acres—they total 4,207,407 acres, or 
38% of all industrially owned forest 
land in our region. The other privately 
owned forests are under organized fire 
protection & are required to practice re- 
forestation by state law. Laws, by the 
way, which grew out of the industry’s 
experience & were enacted under indus- 
try sponsorship in both Washington « 
Oregon. If you are complying with the 
law in our region you are practicing 
minimum acceptable forestry. But the 
tree farm program takes you way be- 
vond the minimum because it convinces 
forest owners that minimums aren’t good 
enough because no one should be con- 
tent with a few slices when with a little 
more effort he can have a full loaf. 


Once tree farm protection was made 
effective, & natural reforestation was 
following current harvesting, the next 
job was to green up the idle acres 
caused by unwise cutting practices & 
inadequate fire protection of earlier 
years. Our industry started a_non- 
profit nursery to provide seedlings for 
private lands. It is the largest forest 
tree nursery in the western United 
States. In its first 11 years, including 
the war years when labor was almost 
impossible to obtain, it nroduced more 
than 54 million trees. They have re- 
stored to production 100,000 tree farm 
acres. 


Fire protection, natural & artificial re- 
forestation coupled with full use of the 
timber crop, are the features in which we 
have made real progress & which as- 
sure a forest future for our region & 
the nation of our region’s continuing 
contribution to its forest products supply. 
I would much rather have told you all 
this yesterday in the woods where | 
could have explained how we practice 
forestry & what tree farming means. A 
forester is really in his element when he 
is among his beloved trees. However, 
you did have an opportunity to see our 
forestry at work & a great & wide diver- 
sity of the use of its produce. To tell 
you that what you saw yesterday was an 
average private property would be an 
exaggeration. But what you saw there 
is the goal of every tree farmer. 


Every forest owner has done a better 
job since he was initiated into the grow- 
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ing tree farm fraternity. Some have ex- 
celled in forest fire protection. Others 
have become expert in natural reforesta- 
tion. Some have done an outstanding 
job of tree planting. They have all 
found out for the first time the extent 
of their forest asset. Without a detailed 
inventory of tree species, sizes & ages, & 
productive capacity, no one can _pre- 
scribe how a forest should be managed. 


utilization: 


With the great shot in the arm which 
our long sustained good market has given 
us—and it is the best we have had in 
the 300-year history of the American 
forest industries—technology has given 
us a longer lease on life from our old- 
growth timber resources by a hundred 
or more billion board feet. This addi- 
tional timber has always been standing 
in our forests but prior to 1939 would 
not return its cost. How important 
that is in extending the old growth tim- 
ber supply while growing our millions 
of acres of young trees to useful size. 
We haven’t seen the last of that yet 
tecause our technicians are working con- 
tinuously to develop new & more com- 
plete use of everything the logger can 
harvest from the forest. “That’s another 
place where you come in. In the design 
of structures, if you can use a lower 
grade product which comes from a lower 
grade log because it still serves the pur- 
pose & at a lesser cost, you are helping 
us practice forestry. “The real incentive 
for full crop development in forestry is 
full crop utilization. 


Here we are in the midst of the 
world’s greatest forest. I don’t say that 
to antagonize my two colleagues, but it’s 
a fact & they know it! They both have 
a lot more millions of acres of land & 
their trees grow pretty fast too, but 
there is no place in the world where so 
much timber can be grown on so little 
land as right here in America’s North- 
west Corner. 


Our costs are high because of rough 
terrain, big timber, heavy investment in 
facilities, high wages & high freight rates. 
However, we have the most productive 
forest land in the world. Our tree 
species have excellent properties. Our 
wood manufacturing industry is stable. 
Our workers are highly skilled. Our 
technicians are ingenious in developing 
new & better products. Our salesmen 
are able merchandisers. Lastly, our 
foresters are competent & enthusiastic in 
their work. When you design in wood, 
call on us, for you'll find our tree farm 
shelves well stocked. 
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OR THOSE not intimately acquainted 

with the south, a brief sketch of past 
forest history is in order. Southern pine 
reached its peak of annual lumber pro- 
duction in 1909. Just 10 years later 
our branch of the industry became seri- 
ously concerned about its future. The 
big mills of that day were wholly de- 
pendent on vast company holdings of 
virgin timber & the end of the virgin 
timber era was in sight. Exorbitant 
state & local taxation on the premise of 
“get it while you can” forced an acceler- 
ated liquidation of timber stands «& 
abandonment of cutover lands. The few 
public foresters of that period & con- 
servationists concurred in predicting the 
southern lumber industry would be cut 
out in the 1930’s. Contrary to predic- 
tions, the south’s forests have, for two 
decades beyond their scheduled demise, 
continued to supply annually a third of 
the nation’s lumber needs, plus raw ma- 
terials for a multitude of other forest 
products. 


today: 


The situation today is quite different. 
Forest practices have developed rapidly 
on both public & private lands. In- 
creased use of lumber & many other for- 
est products has created values for tim- 
ber never dreamed of in the past. Tree 
farming is now profitable. 


Unlike virgin forests of predominantly 
over-ripe timber, we are now dealing 
primarily with younger timber stands 
in varying stages of maturity—adaptable 
to forest practices designed to maintain 
continuous production. In reaching our 
present status, the lumber industry «& 
the forests passed thru several stages of 
transition. “The industry changed from 
one of large landowning mills to one 
where thousands of small, portable oper- 
ations predominated ; from logging rail- 
roads to tractor & truck logging over 
well-developed road systems; & finally, 
into its present stage of more per- 
manently stablized medium & small mills 
with larger mills in the more heavily 
forested sections. 
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Changes in forest conditions were 
equally as varied. Following the virgin 
timber era (believe it or not we're still 
cutting some), we operated on the 
younger, good quality timber grown on 
cutover lands. Then, in the 30’s par- 
ticularly, a large part of the production 
came from trees which had grown up on 
old, abandoned cotton fields. The term 
“old field pine’? was applied to these 
open-grown, relatively short, limby 
trees which produced low-grade, knotty 
lumber. The majority of our timber 
today is growing up under forest condi- 
tions which produce a higher quality of 
timber. 


official report: 


With that background, let’s look at 
the south’s forest resources as reported 
in the 1945 Forest Reappraisal of the 
US Forest Service. “This report showed 
that the 12 southern states, extending 
from Virginia to east Texas & southeast 
Oklahoma, while comprising only 18% 
of the total land area of our nation, 
contained 40% of the country’s com- 
mercial forest land. It is the largest 
commercial forest area of any section of 
our nation—183 million acres. Approxi- 
mately 58%, or nearly 107 million 
acres of this area, is suited to growing 
southern pine. ‘This is the ieee area 
occupied by any commercial species 
group in the country. 


‘The reappraisal also reported nearly 338 
billion board feet of standing sawtimber 
in the south—more than half of it 
southern pine. “This sawtimber volume 
is equivalent to 25 times the average an- 
nual lumber production in the south for 
the past 10 years. Southern forests 
also lead the country in growth. The 
reappraisal reported slightly over 35 
billion board feet as the total current 
annual growth for all trees of sawtim- 
ber size in the nation. The south, with 
practically 20 billion board feet, ac- 
counted for over 56% of this total. Net 
annual growth for southern pine saw- 
timber trees only was reported at 12.4 
billion board feet—or at the rate of 
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nearly 34 million board feet/dai 
(Enough daily production to build 3,4 


homes. ) | 


losses: 

On the debit side of the ledger is t 
quantity of timber harvested annual 
for commodity use including loggin 
waste, plus that destroyed by fire, it 
sects, disease & other causes. Accordin 
to the 1945 report, the volume of south 
ern pine sawtimber removed for all com 
modity purposes equalled 1.09 times th 
net annual growth. ‘The excess ove 
growth amounted to an annual reductia 
of 1 billion board feet in the sawtimbe: 
size capital growing stock of 182 li 
lion board feet. The estimates ind 
cated the additional removal of aber 
1% billion board feet as a result ¢ 
destructive agencies—although actuall 
a good part of this was already allowe 
for in determining the mef annu: 
growth. ‘Taking into account the in 
provement in forest practices, annu: 
growth and use of our southern pir 
stands are now about in balance. 


I do not wish to create the impressio 
that we in the south are satisfied wit 
our forest resource situation as it existe 
at the time of the reappraisal—nor eve 
today. Our objective is a surplus ¢ 
timber growth & a material reductia 
in losses caused by destructive agencie 
Quantity alone is not our only goa 
Results already demonstrate that in 
proved timber quality is likewise beir 
attained through forest management. 

Forest fire protection accelerated mat 
rially in the last decade. The south hi: 
been extending protection to over 1 
million acres annually in each of the la 
4 years. Less than 30 million acres « 
forest land are now without any form 
organized protection. These areas a: 
principally in the Mississippi Delta 
coastal swamps where protection, thoug 
essential, is needed only at periodic i 
tervals of severe drought. 


pohorectarion: 


The south leads all sections of the cou 
try in reforestation. During the last 
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years, forest seedling production in the 
12 states ranged between 155 million & 
more than 200 million seedlings an- 
nually. Preliminary reports indicate that 
nearly 300 million seedlings were dis- 
tributed from 21 state nurseries during 
this past planting season ending in 
March 1953. In addition, there are 
about a half dozen industry-owned 
nurseries with production ranging from 
500 thousand to 6 million seedlings an- 
nually. 


Private land planting predominates. The 
1952 annual planting report of the US 
Forest Service shows that 7 of the 9 
states leading the nation in private land 
planting are in the south. It further 
states that southern private landowners 
accounted for 45% of the total acreage 
planted in the nation by all government 
& private agencies. The southern lumber 
industry alone has been planting at the 
rate of 27,000 to 49,000 acres annually 


in the last 4 years. 


Planting is not the only measure taken 
to assure southern pine production. 
There is the problem of controlling in- 
ferior & scrub hardwoods. ‘This does not 
mean elimination of hardwoods from our 
‘tremendous area of mixed pine & hard- 
wood timber stands. Hardwood trees of 
commercial species & good quality are 
retained. However, we are plagued in 
‘many areas with over-abundance of in- 
ferior hardwoods, both as to tree species 
& form, that are taking up valuable 
growing space & delaying production of 
pine timber. Hardwood control mea- 
sures consists of girdling &/or poisoning 
undesirable trees irrespective of size, 
‘primarily to release pine reproduction al- 
ready established. Occasionally areas 
are totally cleared of all hardwood by 
bulldozers or other mechanical means 
when necessary to secure pine repro- 
duction. Hardwood control by forest 
industries & large landowners did not 
get its real start until about 1948, but 
is now carried on in every southern 
state. 


foresters: 


Employment of professional foresters by 
industry, public agencies & individuals 
for work on privately-owned forest lands 
also indicates the strides toward perma- 
nent forest production. Less than a half 
dozen foresters were employed by the 
forest industries in the south in 1925. 
in 1951, the lumber & pulp & paper in- 
‘dustries alone employed 789 professional 
foresters. This exceeded the number em- 
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ployed by all public & private agencies 
for work on private lands in 1946. 


tree farms: 


Since 1942, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has sponsored development, financ- 
ing & coordination of the tree farms sys- 
tem in the south. Now operating in 
11 southern states, our association co- 
operates directly with 10 programs. They 
are sponsored locally by state organiza- 
tions, such as forestry associations, de- 
partments of forestry, agricultural ex- 
tension services, state chambers of com- 
merce & other forestry-minded groups. 
I am proud to state that the tree farm 
program has attained its greatest devel- 
opment in the south which now has over 
50% of the number of tree farms «& 
nearly 60% of the nation’s certified 
acreage. “Today, more than 1/10 of all 
privately-owned commercial forest land 
in the south has been certified as tree 
farms. 


What has been the result of these radical 
changes in perpetuating the south’s forest 
resources? Frankly, there are no data 
currently available that will summarize 
progress made for the entire region. The 
US Forest Service recently completed 
re-surveys of 5 of our southern states. 
In these cases, comparison with prior 
surveys indicate the trend, particularly 
for those areas where forest management 
has been practiced more intensively. The 
new surveys show an increase in forest 
area of from 2% to 9% in our principal 
pine & pine-hardwood types. Increases 
in timber volume /acre & in net growth 
indicate the south will very shortly 
double & can ultimately triple its present 
average annual growth/acre. Survey 
personnel estimate that large holdings 
under intensive management will more 
than double their annual growth/acre 
within the next 5 to, at the most, 10 
years. 


What has happened on large areas as a 
result of concervative timber harvesting, 
hardwood control, planting & fire pro- 
tection is illustrated in the new reports 
for Arkansas « Georgia. In a 7-county 
area in southwest Arkansas the report 
shows a volume increase in pine of saw- 
timber size of 1/3 over the volume 
present in the middle 1930’s. In terms 
of total pine growing stock—that 1s, 
trees 5” in diameter & larger—the in- 
crease in volume was 17%. “The new 
survey of southeast Georgia reports an 
increase in forest land of 234,000 acres, 
or 3.1% between the 1934 and O52 


surveys. ‘The area contains 734 million 
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acres of forest land of which 92% is 
privately owned. ‘This section has one 
of the heaviest concentrations of wood- 
using industries of any section in the 
south. Yet, the survey reports that the 
volume of sawtimber-sized pine in the 
area increased from 8 billion board feet 
in 1934 to 9.6 billion board feet in 
1952—an increase of 21%. 


Ultimate attainment of our forest re- 
source goals depends not only upon the 
forestry progress which I have briefly 
outlined. ‘Tree farming must be profit- 
able for the landowner to warrant the 
risks involved, the capital investment & 
annual operating costs required to pro- 
duce an increased volume of high quality 
timber under management. ‘The tree 
farmer depends upon industry to pro- 
vide a profitable outlet for the raw ma- 
terials of his forest. But industry in 
turn is dependent upon markets for the 
continued sale of its manufactured for- 
est products. In this age of rugged com- 
petition & refinement in all types of ma- 
terials, the lumber industry has had 
to adapt itself to meet the changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 


new equipment: 


There is quite a story in the increased 
mechanization of manufacturing plants 
& more efficient utilization of timber re- 
sources. More & more mills are in- 
stalling modern machinery, including 
equipment for removing bark from pine 
lozs before sawing. Advantages accrue 
in eliminating excessive waste in sawing 
& in providing better quality control at 
this initial stage of lumber production. 
But even greater benefits are derived 
from utilization of slabs & edgings, 
formerly used for fuel. Now they are 
cut into chips & provide raw material 
for paper mills. Increasing quantity of 
wood chips thus available will materially 
reduce volume of young trees harvested 
annually as pulpwood. 


Development of timber connectors & of 
welding lumber together by means of 
glues to form laminated beams & arches 
has brought lumber to the forefront as a 
modern, engineered building material. 
It opens new vistas to the architect in 
designing & building permanent struc- 
tures of all types in wood. If our in- 
dustry ignored the need for promotion & 
research in improving & modernizing its 
product to hold & enlarge our markets, it 
would not be contributing its full share 
to the permanence of the south’s forest 
resources, 
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ODAY IN THE western pine region, 
Sete) 1/3 of continental US, 
more than 75% of the 80 million acres 
of commercial forest lands are under 
long-term forestry programs. That means 
that we are growing new tree crops 
while harvesting ripe trees for lumber. 
In estimating our timber future we must 
never forget the simple basic fact that 
trees grow. When handled as a crop, 
timber becomes a resource as lasting as 
the most dependable agricultural crop- 
land. All in all, we have ample tree- 
growing lands plus know-how & equip- 
ment to grow the timber we need. Most 
important of all, private & public owners 
have the will «& desire to grow crops 
of trees. 


Our number one problem in the western 
pine region is the staggering loss we 
suffer due to non-harvesting of high- 
quality over-ripe trees. When we fail 
to cut these old trees, they fall prey to 
insect attacks & tree diseases. At present 
we are losing several billion feet of fine 
timber annually. Solution to this prob- 
lem is not easy as old-growth forests still 
cover tremendous areas, many of which 
are inaccessible. However, real prog- 
ress is being made in new systems of 
cutting, more flexible logging equipment 
& road building. Also, research in in- 
sect control is giving us additional time 
to organize harvesting programs ahead 
of the tree-killing insects. 


In solving this, our biggest forest prob- 
lem, we will be making available the 
highest quality logs for lumber. Taking 
out doomed trees will also give more 
growing space & sunlight to thrifty 
younger trees remaining & so produce 
more quickly the next crop. 


forest balance: 


There is an ever-changing picture in 
forest productivity. Virgin forests are 
more or less in balance over periods of 
time. As our forest picture changes from 
one of primeval forest to orderly man- 
aged forest, net growth on new crop 
increases. Time for growing next crop 
varies with forestry plan & original 
timber stand. On some forests repeat 
cuttings are at frequent intervals. On 
some, cutting cycles come every 20, 30 
or 40 years. Normally, in harvesting 
of western pine forests a good nucleus 
of trees is left for the next crop. In 
many operations only the very largest 
& oldest trees are cut. Most trees 
under 20” in diameter are left for fu- 
ture crops. 


In 1913 the million-acre Klamath In- 
dian Reservation Forest with 8 billion 
board feet of timber, mostly ponderosa 
pine, was put under management. About 
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2% of this forest has been cut over an- 
nually. For ripe trees sold to highest 
bidder the Indians received nearly $30 
million during the 40-year period. Pres- 
ent earnings are around $2 million/year. 
The Klamath Indians have sold 4% 
billion feet of timber since 1913 & still 
have 5-1/3 billion feet of sawlog timber 
left. It will take another 10 years to 
cut over the virgin area remaining & 
then the full productive capacity of the 
forest will be unleashed. At that time 
average annual growth/acre will be in 
excess of 100 board feet & an annual 
harvest of somewhere between 70 x 100 
million board feet should be possible 
indefinitely. 


From a study of virgin forests we can 
estimate what would have been the pic- 
ture on the Klamath Reservation if no 
cutting had taken place. Surprisingly 
enough, with no cutting, the Indians 
would have little more timber than they 
actually have today. How could this 
be after a $30-million harvest? Be- 
cause they would have lost to insects 
over 3% billion of the cut 4% billion 
board feet of old-growth timber. But 
even more important the forest today 
would be unmanaged & far less produc- 
tive for the future than the lands har- 
vested under careful plan by foresters. 

About 60% of the commercial forest 
lands in the western pine region are in 
national forests. “There are 97 national 
forests in this region growing crops of 
trees. Earliest of these national forests 
had their forest management beginnings 
at the turn of the century. None of 
them has at this date been fully opened 
up & put in full production. All have 
annual harvesting programs as on the 
Indian Reservation. Let’s look at a 
sample national forest—the Malheur in 
eastern Oregon. ‘That tract is about the 
same size as the Klamath Reservation— 
a commercial area of over 800,000 acres. 
Operations in the Malheur National 
Forest began in 1929 with a virgin 
stand of 7% billion feet. Sustained an- 
nual cut is from 90 to 100 million board 
feet. Income from this forest in the 23 
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years from 1929 amounts to nearly $ 
million. Present sales amount to $1) 
million annually. Here, too, much goo 
timber has been lost over the years bu 
light cuttings now being made remov 
insect-susceptible trees. As forests ar 
opened up by harvest cutting such losse 
will be reduced. Still, it will be mam 
years before this forest gets into ful 
production as much old-growth timbe 
remains to be harvested. 


The same experience—that forests re 
spond to cutting treatment—is evidea 
also on tree farms, lands on whiel 
private owners are growing successiv 
crops of trees as a business. ‘The tre 
farm program started in the pine regio 
only 11 years ago, but already neart 
1/3 of the private forests industrial. 
owned are enrolled. In addition, hun 
dreds of farmers & ranchers have joines 
the program. . 


tree farms: 


One western pine tree farm in Washing 
ton, of about 100,000 acres, came unde 
management in the late 1930’s. A recen 
check shows the lands first harvested ar 
now producing 140 board feet/acre/yeat 
Contrast this to the condition of adja 
cent virgin forest, which was found t 
be showing a net loss of 90 board feet, 
acre/year! That is proof enough t 
private timberland owners that it pay 
to protect & manage their forest land: 
One of my architect friends asked m 
how much longer he could count oi 
lumber from the west. He had hear. 
that the timber was just about all gone 
My answer was that if his grandso: 
became a new Methuselah, even h 
couldn’t hope to live long enough to:se 
the supply diminish In the region as 

whole there stands today over 550 bil 
lion board feet of sawtimber, enoug 
to rebuild every dwelling in the US 
Back of that great woodpile stands 

mighty array of young trees of variou 
ages, growing for tomorrow. Eve 
back of that, stands the great invisibl 
resource, the endless productive powe 
of the forest. 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREST SERVICE 


LYLE F WATTS, CHIEF 


TREES 
indicates 


PRINCIPAL OF 


(order 


PACIFIC COAST 


northern (w washington & w oregon): 
douglas-fir 

western hemlock 

grand, noble, and pacific silver firs 
western redcedar 

sitka & engelmann spruces 

western white pine 

port oxford cedar & alaska cedar 
western & alpine larches 

lodgepole pine 

mountain hemlock 

oaks, ashes, maples, birches, alders, cotton- 
woods, madrone 


southern (california): 

ponderosa & jeffrey pines 

sugar pine 

redwood & giant sequoia 

white, red, grand, & shasta red firs 
california incense-cedar 
douglas-fir 

lodgepole pine 

knobcone & digger pines 
bigcone-spruce 

monterey & gowen cypresses 

sierra & california junipers 
singleleaf pinyon 
oaks, buckeye, 
madrone 


california-laurel, alder, 
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FOREST 
relative 
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DISCUSSED 


or 


REGIONS 
importance 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
northern (n idaho & w montana): 
lodgepole pine 

douglas-fir 

western larch 

engelmann spruce 

ponderosa pine 

western white pine 

western redcedar 

grand & alpine firs 

western & mountain hemlocks 
whitebark pine 

balsam poplar 

e oregon, central idaho & e washington: 
ponderosa pine 

douglas-fir 

lodgepole pine 

western larch 

engelmann spruce 

western redcedar 

western hemlock 

white grand, & alpine firs 
western white pine 

oaks & junipers (in oregon) 
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AT 
abundance 


SOUTHERN FOREST 


pine lands: 


shortleaf, 
pines 
southern red, black, post, laurel, cherrybark, 
& willow oaks 

sweetgum 

winged, american, & cedar elms 

black, red, sand, & pignut hickories 

eastern & southern redcedars 

basswoods 
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of species) 


loblolly, longteaf, slash & sand 


alluvial bottoms & swamps: 
sweetgum & tupelos 

water, laurel, live, overcup, texas & swamp 
white oaks 

southern cypress 

pecan, water & swamp hickories 
beech 

river birch 

ashes 

red & silver maples 
cottonwoods & willows 
sycamore 

hackberry 

honeylocust 

holly 

redbay & sweetbay 

southern magnolia 

pond & spruce pines 

atlantic white-cedar 
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ROM THE TIME of initial settle- 
Bes in the Pacific Northwest, the 
economy & prosperity of the region have 
been directly dependent upon its forest 
industries. Today, even with develop- 
ment of other industries, the immediate 
future depends on intensive use of its 
forests. There still remain large stands 
of virgin timber; & up to the last decade 
virgin timber of high quality was readily 
available to mills of the Pacific North- 
west. Consequently, interest in low- 
value timber has developed only in the 
last 15 years. 


To properly understand our utilization 
planning, especially in virgin stands, one 
must realize that forest conditions in 
these stands are vastly different from 
those in timber stands in other regions 
of the United States, with exception 
of the redwoods. 


difficult access: 


Bulk of remaining mature timber in the 
northwest lies on steep mountains, where 
logging costs are high. Steepness of 
ground plus large size of timber, coupled 
with its age, leads to heavy breakage, 
with more debris on the ground after 
logging than in other regions. Size of 
the timber varies greatly, & machinery 
heavy enough to handle the larger trees 
may be very inefficient in logging smaller 
trees & material under saw-timber size. 
Much of the country is so steep & rugged 
that selective logging is not practical. 
Clear-cutting necessitates cutting of all 
of timber at one time, which 
complicates the problem of utilization. 


classes 


Up to the advent of the bulldozer (which 
is the unsung hero of present-day trans- 
portation & logging), it was difficult « 
costly to get equipment close to the tim- 
ber; & where long yarding was the prac- 


tice, only the larger timber & better 
species paid their way. Today truck « 
“cat” roads can be built at reasonable 


cost with bulldozers, even in this steep 
country, & equipment can be moved 
closer to the logs. The shorter yarding 
distance results in more efficient handling 
of smaller timber. ; 
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abstract of paper by George L. Drake, vice president 
forestry & land management, simpson logging company, 


shelton, washington 


Concurrent with development of log- 


ging & transportation favorable for 
closer utilization have been develop- 


ments of manufacturing processes. Bal- 
ance between profitable & unprofitable 
salvage of timber has always depended 
on logging costs & what the mill could 
pay. Hence it was important that the 
mill be efficient as well as the logging. 
The coming of the pulp mills has 
created a market for hemlock & the true 
firs. The pulp mills have been able 
to use smaller logs than the sawmills, 
especially since development of the 
hydraulic barker. 


The rapid expansion of plywood plants 
has created a demand for peeler mate- 
rial. Logs which formerly would not 
pay their way, due to heavy defect, are 
now in demand if peeler blocks can be 
cut from them. ‘This demand for peeler 
material has distinctly changed the pic- 
ture in areas, like the southern Cas- 
cades, where the timber is highly defec- 
tive. As the supply of high grade fir 
peeler logs became more scarce, it was 
found that by patching the plywood, 
defects could be covered up & poorer 
logs were used. Species now are used 
for peeling which were formerly con- 
sidered unsuitable. 


With this background of the develop- 
ment of better utilization in the Pacific 
Northwest, it is of interest to study in 
more detail the trends toward better 
utilization in various branches of the 
industry, as well as the few instances 
where practices are unfavorable. 


logging methods: 


Developments in better transportation & 
logging equipment, coupled with more 
favorable markets, have encouraged 
close utilization. Most noticeable is the 
change that has taken place in the think- 
ing of men responsible for planning the 
woods operations. Areas of small tim- 
ber, formerly given little consideration, 
are now being protected from logging 
damage & from fire. Small trees, espe- 
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cially hemlock, which were formerl 
knocked down in logging & neve 
utilized, are now being taken out eithe 
by frelegding or relogging. | 


Here the development of a market fo 
pulping timber has helped. Thinning: 
so important to relieve stagnation & & 
accelerate growth, are being made — 
matter of study in many parts of th 
region; & where they can at least pa. 
their way, such thinnings are made unde 
direction of foresters. Enactment 90 
practical state forest practice laws ha 
been an important factor in getting sora 
to think along these lines. Fl 

4 
Improved market conditions & demam 
from pulp mills are resulting not ont 
in utilization of small trees but also #3 
more complete salvage of defective : 
broken timber. In our own operations 
our net railroad car scale has droppe 
approximately 15% in the past 5 year 
due to better utilization of small log: 
slabs & defective timber. Our recen 
studies of material left in the wood 
after logging show a striking decrease 
Changes in scaling practice have als 
helped to make the small log pay it 
way, by reckoning the content in cubi 
feet instead of board feet. 


sawmill practices: 


In the larger mills better utilization ha 
been obtained by closer supervision t 
the end of getting the most out of th 
log. Species that formerly were not cu 
in these mills are now being cut ger 
erally because of the growing scarcit 
of Douglas fir & development of mat 
kets. Installation of Swedish type gan 


saws for cutting logs under 30” 1 
diameter has been a factor in_ bette 
utilization. 


Due to the postwar demand for lun 
ber, many small mills, often the portabl 
type, have sprung up in the northwes 
Lumber is cut from small timber & ther 
is a heavy output of ties. Many 
these mills are powered with intern: 
combustion engines & as a result the 
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accumulate large quantities of slabs «x 
sawdust. Until markets are found for 
these by-products, the degree of utiliza- 
tion in these small mills will remain far 
below the standard of larger, more 
permanent mills. In addition to their 
being more wasteful, these mills are 
having a bearing on the future economy 
of the region, especially the tie mills, 
in that they are cutting in second-growth 
stands coming into their maximum 
growth, which will be needed later to 
fill the gap between virgin timber « 
second growth. 


Use of hydraulic barkers, originally de- 
veloped for pulp mills, has been extended 
to at least one large sawmill; & by re- 
moving the bark before sawing the logs, 
all the slabs & edgings are made readily 
available for chipping. Douglas fir bark, 
which comprises approximately 12% of 
the volume of old growth timber, is being 
processed at this plant into useful prod- 
ucts. 


Due to demand for cheap chips from 
pulp & wood fiber plants that can use 
Douglas fir, there has been recently de- 
veloped efficient equipment for barking & 
chipping mill leftovers. This equipment 
has been installed at medium-sized mills 
or at shipping points where leftovers 
from small mills can be economically as- 
sembled. This has led to better utiliza- 
tion at these mills, where smoke from 
the burner has disappeared, but on other 
hand has greatly retarded program of 
better forestry in young stands in need of 
thinnings. It’s the old law of economics 
—round wood at $18 to $20/cord can’t 
compete with $8 to $10 chips. We 
foresters know that the only sound 
forestry is the forestry that pays its own 
Way. 


manufacturing processes: 

While progress is being made in re- 
ducing waste at the headrig, many mills 
have made great strides in better utili- 
zation thru refinement of products after 
initial sawing. Uses have been found 
for slabs, edgings & short lengths which 
formerly went into the burner; & one 
plant that now specializes in this field, 
thru a central plant operates 12 salvage 
cut-up plants in existing sawmills. This 
type of utilization is one of the most 
promising fields, one that will provide 
maximum employment. 


é 
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In view of the fact that there are large 
quantities of material now going into 
fuel or being wasted in the smaller mills, 
a study of resources is being made by 
the Washington State Forest Products 
Institute. ‘This study is making avail- 
able data on quantity, quality & location 
of this type of material, with hope that 
information will encourage investment 
in plants to utilize this valuable resource. 
A study has already been made by the 
Division of Forestry of Washington 
State, of the amount of slabs resulting 
from operations of the small mills. In 
some localities this material creates a 
serious fire hazard. 


plywood: 


Scarcity of high grade peeler logs «& 
increased capacity of the industry thru 
new mills has forced the industry to use 
logs of smaller size & poorer quality. 
Patching of both face & core veneer 
sheets is common practice, & specifica- 
tions have been altered to permit this 
type of repair in many grades of ply- 
wood. Face overlays are being used to 
cover up surface blemishes. [dge-gluing 
of small pieces is also common practice. 
In some plants, trimmings formerly used 
for fuel are now put to a higher use such 


as fiberboard. 


While original plywood mills were de- 
signed for peeling only Douglas fir, many 
of the plants are today using other 
species; & special problems, such as dry- 
ing, have been overcome. 


Utilization of cores resulting from the 
peeling of logs has shown great improve- 
ment. In our own plants cores are 
either sawn into ties or cut into core stock 
in a small lathe. 


bulk fiber: 


While great savings have been made 
thru better logging practices & refine- 
ments in manufacturing, most promising 
developments in utilization have been 
made in plants that use bulk fiber, such 
as pulp mills & insulating or hardboard 
plants. 


Studies made of material left behind in 
logging, in form of small unmerchantable 
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trees & broken or defective logs, indicate 
that this material will best pay its way 
as bulk fiber. Most successful pre- 
logging & relogging operations are send- 
ing this type of material to pulp mills. 
Thinnings are finding their best market 
as pulpwood. Leftovers from sawmills 
are being successfully chipped «& con- 
verted into pulp or fiberboard. Our 
fiberboard plant at Shelton, producing 
approximately 300,000 feet of insula- 
tion board/day, draws its raw material 
from leftovers of our sawmills « ply- 
wood plants. 


Integrated operations are taking the lead 
in close utilization &, what is equally 
important, in extracting increased em- 
ployment from raw material. In our 
own integration of logging, railroad, 
sawmills, plywood plants, door factory, & 
fiberboard plant, we are employing ap- 
proximately 20 persons for each million 
feet of logs produced annually. 


box material: 


Ponderosa pine for years has been a 
dominant species in the box. industry, 
due to properties of the wood & favor- 
able location of pine mills to fruit-grow- 
ing regions. With decreasing pine sup- 
ply & increasing demand for boxes, pine 
is being supplanted by its intermingled 
neighbors, western larch, white _ fir, 
Douglas fir & lodgepole pine. In the 
past these species were considered un- 
suitable for box material, due to certain 
natural characteristics of the wood, but 
treatment is overcoming these objections. 
Also, edge-gluing is making possible the 
use of material formerly considered too 
small. 


minor species: 


Improvements in utilization so far cited 
cover use of major species of the region, 
but what of minor species such as lodge- 
pole pine & the hardwoods, red alder, 
maple & Oregon oak? Due to growing 
scarcity of cedar poles plus active market 
for transmission poles, lodgepole pine, 
when treated with preservatives, is com- 
ing into its own. For many years there 
has been a demand for better grades of 
red alder & maple for the furniture 
trade, but practically no demand for the 
lower-than-shop grades which comprise 
some 50% of the log. Studies being 
made indicate that this lower grade ma- 
terial is suitable for pulp. 
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wood preserving 


Forward strides to better utilization of 
low-value timber have been made thru 
working out of processes for treating 
these woods with preservatives. In the 
Inland Empire where western larch has 
been a problem child, the future looks 
brighter since the American Wood Pre- 
servers Association has prepared specifica- 
tions for treating western larch ties, 
lumber & poles. They are also studying 
the treating of this species for piling. 


research: 


One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in securing greater utilization in 
the woods & mills is the increasing in- 
terest in research. “Today many pro- 
gressive companies have well equipped 
& fully staffed laboratories working on 
problems of their own operations. Much 
of the progress I have reported came 
out of the work of these laboratories & 
those of the public agencies & trade as- 
sociations. 


The people of Oregon « Washington are 
recognizing the part research must play 
in the future of their region. In 
Oregon a severance tax of 5¢/thousand 
feet of all timber cut makes up a fund 
of which 60% goes to forest products 
research & 40% toward forest manage- 
ment research & planning. This re- 
search program is administered by an 
advisory committee on which industry 
sits; & the laboratory work is carried on 
at the Forest Products Laboratory of 
Oregon State College with a staff of 8 
full-time specialists. Thru this pro- 
gram, 3 sections are now functioning: 
Industrial service, chemical utilization, 
& wood technology. 


In the State of Washington the 1947 
legislature established the Washington 
State Forest Products Institute, with 
sufficient funds to survey needs for forest 
research & to make a report to the 1949 
legislature. The advisory committee 
(the members of which are closely asso- 
ciated with the studies involved) have 
been studying 4 problems: 


e need for a statewide survey of logging 
& manufacturing waste 


e a clearinghouse for information § on 
methods, equipment & costs of salvage 
logging 

e moarket studies to determine potiential 
markets for fiberboard manufactured 
from waste in various forms 


e basic studies relating to glue-line strength 
& other properties in plywood & lam- 
inated wood. 
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improved utilization in the woods & 
its effect on present & future forest 
management: 


Developments in the Douglas fir region 
definitely show that closer utilization be- 
fore, during, or after logging greatly 
reduces the slash hazard by lessening 
inflammable debris on the ground. If 
the slash is light due to nature of the 
stand, no slash burning may be neces- 
sary. If slash is normally heavy, close 
utilization will reduce slash to a degree 
where its disposal by burning is not a 
serious problem & does less damage to 
the soil. 


Douglas fir reproduces in dense stands 
& early thinnings in the stand, followed 
by subsequent thinnings will salvage 
material that normally would be choked 
out. At the same time growth of re- 
maining stand will be improved in 
volume & quality. Even though these 
thinnings only pay their way, they are 
justified by stand improvement. Big 
problem today is to find markets for 
thinnings. 


In areas where selective logging 1s 
economically sound in more mature 
stands, markets for low grade trees per- 
mit weeding out of these trees. “This is 
particularly true in ponderosa & Inland 
Empire forests where white fir & other 
low-grade trees compete with more de- 
sirable species. 


Every managing forester recognizes 
need for improving the forest, & looks 
forward to the day when thru closer 
utilization, developed thru research, he 
can remove from the forest those trees 
that do not pay their way. 


In the past 15 years the Pacific North- 
west has shown greater progress in 
utilization of its vast forests than in the 
50 years preceding. With an alert 
public & private interest in forest prod- 
ucts research, followed by better equip- 
ment & methods in woods & mills, this 
progress will continue. All conéerned 
are awakening to the fact that this is the 
last timber frontier; & only through 
wise planning & intensive use of not only 
the remaining virgin stands but also of 
second growth, can prosperity of the re- 
gion be maintained. 
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DISCUSSION 

Q: Is quality of second growth equé 
to primeval trees? 

A: (Hammerle): Speaking only of ou 
region, Douglas fir, you are not goin 
to get in second growth the fine hig 
grades. We cannot grow trees as long 
Structurally, you are going to have sam 
properties as in first growth. 

Q: I am glad to hear that we are goin 
to have continuing forests. Being fror 
the Midwest I am concerned about whit 
pine, pinus strobus, which seems to b 
available only in small quantities & ver 
expensive, used for pattern making. Th 
western white pine doesn’t have th 
quality of pinus strobus for sash & door 
& so on. Also, cypress seems to be gon 
—so my retail lumber dealer tells ms 
Finally, southern pine doesn’t seem ¢ 
be long-leaf, but poor stuff that goe 
out of shape quickly. 

A: (Kolbe): Idaho white pine, I be 
lieve is usable in practically every re 
spect where eastern white pine was used 
They are depending, again, on age 9 
tree & quality of logs from which mate 
rial was cut. Actually, much ponderes 
pine is sufficiently soft to be used fo 
pattern stock & very well replaces easter 
white pine. Eastern white pine is get 
ting back into production. Many area 
of Michigan « Minnesota have replantet 
& there is re-growth, 
You asked about cypress & southers 
pine. It is very true that virgin stand 
of cypress are pretty well depleted. I 
is going to be a good while before yor 
can get cypress of reasonable size ; 
good quality. It is a very slow growin; 
tree. 

As to your question on long-leaf pine 
Unquestionably, you have been getting 

lot of material that is probably not sec 
ond growth but probably third, fourt! 
& fifth growth. I think in your terri 
tory you are also getting a lot of truc. 
wood that never sees a real mill. 

We still have a considerable quantit 
of long-leaf pine. We are growin 
more long-leaf pine. It is going t 
cost you something because it is hard t 
get, but you are going to get qualit 
long leaf pine fully capable of standin: 
up to specifications. 

Also, lamination will make timber the 
even virgin timber could not compet 
with in strength & beauty. 

A: (Drake): We have in California 

fine species of redwood which has ai 
the good properties of cypress. We als 
have some red cedar up here. Th: 
Douglas fir is every bit as good as long 
leaf ever thought of being, 
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“W\HE DESIGN PROFESSIONS will be 
well advised to watch closely non- 

military applications of products of 

nuclear fission. This rapidly increasing 

field affects several important building 

types: 

e@ power plants 

e industrial, research & testing laboratories 

e@ science teaching buildings & hospitals 


Following general summary of present 
situation is derived from a bulletin of 
the Council for Technological Advance- 
ment (No. 10—Industrial participations 
in atomic energy development). 
Fields for early application of atomic 
energy are still somewhat removed 
from industry, except for occasional ap- 
plications of radioactive tracers. Never- 
theless, indirect effect of development of 
atomic energy is likely to be felt in- 
creasingly in industry & to have out- 
standing overall significance for United 
States technology. 


“Unless the initiative, the technical skills, 
& the managerial ability of American indus- 
try are brought to bear with maximum effect 
on the problems of atomic energy develop- 
ment, the people of the United States wiil 
not realize the full benefits of this new field 
of endeavor... It is the purpose of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, & | have no 
doubt that it is the intention of the Congress 
to move away from the present Government 
monopoly, provided by law, just.as fast it 
can be done with due regard for the national 
security... 


“We must find opportunities for industrial 
participation—that is, opportunities for 
profit. We must develop incentives to in- 
dustry to get into this field. We must carry 
on a program which will encourage in atomic 
energy the same kind of competitive effort 
which has made the automobile & chemical 
industries what they are today, that competi- 
tive effort which keeps all American indus- 
try pushing at the frontiers of technology.’’* 


Interest of private industry in atomic 
energy may be broken down into two 
areas of potential technological advance- 
ment: 


* David E. Lilienthal, former Chairman of United 
States Atomic Energy Commission 
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NON-MILITARY USE OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 


abstract from bulletin no. 10 


council for technological advancement 


e electric power derived from heat of nu- 
clear reaction 


e industrial applications of radioisotopes 
atomic energy & electric power: 


In practically every discussion concern- 
ing atomic energy as a source of electric 
power following assumptions are made: 


e that from this point on the remainder of 
capital equipment in present use (tur- 
bines, generators, transmission lines, etc) 
will continue essential to process of pro- 
ducing & transmitting electricity 


e that goal is reduction of cost of fuel used 
to produce electricity 


Thus, effect of atomic energy on power 
supply will be  supplementary—not 
revolutionary. 

There is general agreement to technical 

feasibility of producing electric power 

with nuclear fuel. We already have 
reactors (machines which release elec- 
tric energy at controlled rates) capable 
of delivering useful electric power. 

Question is which of two methods of 

production can be made economically 

competitive : 

e generation of power in “dual-purpose” 
reactors producing plutonium for sale to 
the government for military weapons, & 
production of power for sale to commer- 
cial users 


e production of power in plants utilizing all 
the uranium fuel to produce power— 
““‘power-only”’ reactors 


dual-purpose reactors: 
Those favoring “dual-purpose” reactors 


claim that major technical problems of | 


this type of reactor are either solved, or 
are capable of solution—if we get under 
way. Certainly important & diffcult 
problems do remain, for examples: 


e metallurgical 


e chemical processing 
e disposal of R/A wastes 


e transference 


Aside from claiming that it is the method 
which promises greatest satisfaction in 
shortest period of time, advocates of 
“dual-purpose” reactors claim following 


additional advantages: 
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@ government would receive, at lowest cost, 
plutonium it demands for military pur- 
poses—lower cost would be achieved be- 
cause plants will at same time produce & 
sell electricity to commercial users. 


e development of atomic energy would be 
advanced under aegis of private owner- 
ship. It is necessary to foster conditions 
similar to those which exist in other fields, 
& in which technology has prospered, as 
contrasted with the monopoly which goy- 
ernment has in this field 


There remains question of how long 
government market for plutonium will 
be sustained. 


“‘power-only”’ reactors: 


In advocating “power-only” reactors 
which utilize all the uranium fuel to 
produce power, few would claim that 
this type of reactor would be economic- 
ally competitive today. 

It is argued that way to get competi- 
tive civilian power is to build a reactor 
which has that as its purpose, rather 
than to build reactors which make 
plutonium, military power, or some- 
thing else. 


private investment & atomic energy: 


AEC encouragement of private power 
companies & other industrial concerns 
in program to produce commercial power 
from nuclear reactors is in keeping with 
purpose of the Atomic Energy Act to 
direct ‘“‘development & utilization of 
atomic energy toward improving public 
welfare, increasing standard of living, 
strengthening free competition in private 
enterprise, & promoting world peace.” 
In spite of a climate generally favorable 
to business, there is growing impatience 
among business men closely associated 
with AEC’s program for peacetime de- 
velopments in atomic energy with rate 
at which they are being made publicly 
available. Nor are businessmen alone in 
this feeling In the recent report by the 
Chairman of NSRB on _ recommenda- 
tions of the Presidents’s Materials 
Policy Commission NSRB recommended 
that the President: 


“Direct AEC in consultation with Depart- 
ment of Interior & Federal Power Commis- 
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sion, as well as other interested agencies, to 
draft for submission to Congress an amend- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Act specifying 
conditions—including patent rights, ayail- 
ability of fissionable materials, & allocation 
of costs between industrial power & weapons 
—under which private interests could op- 
erate commercially to benefit from their 
atomic research, development & production.” 


Because of limitations of existing Atomic 

Energy Act, private capital has been in- 

vested in only a few fields of the pro- 

gram. Fields open to private investor 
today are: 

e@ prospecting, mining, milling & processing 
of uranium ores into high grade concen- 
trates 

e production of nuclear & radiation in- 
struments 


e manufacture of compounds containing 
radioisotopes for use in research & process 
work, & general use by industry of radio- 
isotopes 

In these fields requirements of secrecy 

are at a minimum. 


legislation: 

It is frequently stressed that it is not 
necessary or availing to amend present 
legislation; that the Act merely reflects 
certain underlying problems. As Com- 
missioner Zuckert has so cogently re- 
marked, there remain problems of avail- 
ability of fissionable materials, reactor 
safety, stake of the taxpayer, & ques- 
tions of patent rights, profits, competi- 
tion, & of course, problem of national 
security. “hese problems must be solved 
before private enterprise can operate with 
a free hand, & revision of the Act will 
not solve them, 


industrial applications of radioactive 
isotopes: 


Industrial applications of radioactive 
isotopes include employment of reactor- 
produced radioisotopes for such uses as 
industrial research & industrial control, 
& possible use of fission products as a 
source of energy for industrial radio- 
graphy, phosphor activation & cold ster- 
ilization. 


radioactive isotopes: 


As is case with any method in industry, 
radioactive tracers are employed becau-e 
they do a job that could not be done be- 
fore, do a better job, or perform a job 
more economically. Use of this technique 
has resulted in significant cost savings 
& product improvements. However, it 
is probably true that industry does not 
make as much use of this technique as it 
might due to a lack of information on 
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part of industry as to usefulness & uses 
of isotopes. 


potential use as industrial controls: 


Although in an early stage of develop- 
ment radioactive materials are also 
finding increasing application as indus- 
trial controls. There use in automatic 
control of chemical, metallurgical «& 
other processes presages one important 
development of atomic energy. Instru- 
ments to detect & measure radiation 
from high energy X-ray & radioactive 
sources are commercially available. ‘Chey 
can be used to measure such properties 
as liquid levels, thickness of material or 
density of packages. “These instruments, 
connected with appropriate servomechan- 
isms, can be used for automatic process 
control. 


fission products: 


Fission products, radioactive by-prod- 
ucts of fission process, are important for 
their potential availability as a source 
of large-scale, low-cost radiation. Appli- 
cations may be made for diverse pur- 
DOSES 

One possible application of  radio- 
graphic techniques is in inspection pro- 
cesses in metal industries. As radia- 
tion of fissionable materials has ability 
to penetrate materials, it can expose 
X-ray & other film. This opens field of 
industrial non-destructive testing of ma- 
terials. Advantages of using fission 
products will be their low cost, avail- 
ability & different energy levels obtain- 
able in comparison with present sources. 


potential of atomic energy develop- 
ment: 


Future is bright with promise but ques- 
tion is that of industry’s participation in 
development of uses. Under present 
conditions, only a few companies share in 
& contribute to advances made in this 
area. “Technological advancement fore- 
goes immeasurable benefits resulting 
from cross-fertilization of ideas on part 
of suppliers of equipment & purchasers 
of that equipment. Max benefits will 
be attained only when private enterprise 
is able to participate in this technologi- 
cal advancement to same extent that it 
has in those of past. Yet, under what- 
ever restrictions it must operate now & 
from time to time in the field of atomic 
energy, industry has a job to do—a job 
which is well stated in this quotation: 

“If | have one message to leave with you to- 
day it is this: Don’t sit back & wait for things 
to happen in the atom business. Continue 
to be impatient about the future & the en- 
largement of industrial participation on a 
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basis that will allow your companies to earn 
a return on their efforts commensurate 
with the risk they will take. Look for op- 
portunities to take that risk. If you do not 
do this it is my opinion that you may well 
be witnessing the first step in the extension 
of government control over our basic in- 


dustries.”’ * 


* * * 


Another indication of rapid growth of 
this field is the report by Waldemar 
Kaempffert in the New York Times 
16 February 1953: 


“The radiation instrument industry, vir- 
tually non-existent in 1946, had an annuai 
business volume of approximately $20,000,- 
000 & employed more than 2,400 persons in 
1952, according to a survey conducted by 
AEC. Military agencies of government now 
constitute about 50% of total market; AEC 
& its principal contractors about 30%; re- 
mainder is accounted for by private indus- 
try, universities, hospitals & research insti- 
tutes, civil defense, exporters & uranium ore 
prospectors.” 


AIA committee on nuclear facilities: 


This active Institute committee is now 
being merged with 414 Committee on 
Research in accordance with new com- 
mittee reorganization plan. It will 
operate in its special field much as be- 
fore since its members must all have 
AEC security clearance to enable them 
to visit classified installations. Although 
these facility visits cannot be reported 
they increase the committee’s contacts & 
knowledge in this field, doing a valuable 
professional relations job for architec- 
ture & giving comprehensive view neces- 
sary to plan public conferences such as 
that co-sponsored by AIA « AEC, con- 
ducted by BRAB in November 1951 & 
reported in two issues of the Bulletin 
(March « May 1952). 

In preparation for another such confer- 
ence the committee will hold a series of 
small meetings with other groups con- 
cerned with laboratory installations, 
such as equipment & paint manufacturers, 
ASHVE « IES, 

Because of importance of new field of 
nuclear power & hope for its increasing 
availability on a public basis, our com- 
mittee is also planning to meet with 
representatives of power & public utility 
industries. Job-visit program will con- 
tinue to include power reactors as well as 
laboratory installations. 

Our members are referred to articles on 
reactors in Fortune for June & July 


1953; 


*T. Ke'th Glennan, former commissioner AEC 
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LIFT SLAB 


@& ARCHITECTURAL ABSTRACTS @ 


light industrial building for Stern-Slegman-Prins Co. Kansas City, Missouri 


Kivett & Myers, architects, AlA—Angus McCallum, AIA, associate—Pfuhl 


ARGEST SCALE use to date of Youtz- 

Slick system, this building has ap- 

proximately 68,000 sf with additional 
13,250 sf mezzanine space. 


Complete flexibility of power machine 
location is essential in this radically dif- 
ferent garment manufacturing opera- 
tion & perfectly smooth, unobstructed 
ceiling possible with lift-slab has been 


_exploited even further by inclusion of a 


4’ grid of cast-in-place inserts over en- 
tire ceiling area. Power «& lighting 
bussway, light fixtures, automatic 
sprinkler system piping, process & heat- 
ing steam lines, owner’s “‘slick rail” 
conveyor system for movement of gar- 
ments thru production lines, & all other 
mechanical, electrical & process equip- 
ment are laid out on grid pattern & 
suspended in layers from inserts. 


Cost of roof & mezzanine floor slabs is 


estimated at $2.00/sf in place, including 
columns. Against this, cost of any other 
system of fireproof construction is esti- 
mated at from $2.50—$3.00/sf. No 
accurate estimate has been made of sav- 
ings in cost of installation of elaborate 
electrical & mechanical system effected 
by flat slab but from study of actual 
operation of mechanical trades on the 
job these savings are obviously of major 
importance. 


Savings of Youtz-Slick system together 
with attendant economy of other details 
have resulted in contract cost of $5.24/ 
sf of floor area for general construc- 
tion. Heating, plumbing, ventilating, 
sprinkler system, process steam & elec- 
trical power & lighting contracts total 
slightly more than $3.31/sf. 


The architects have developed other 
structural details consistent with mod- 


view from right—note differences in wall treatment 
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AAS Bre INO" 155 


& Shideler, structural engineers—W.L. Cassell, mechanical 


ern approach of lift-slab. Exterior cur- 
tain walls are 8” common brick rein- 
forced with “ladder type’ horizontal 
mesh in every 7th joint «& stiffened 
laterally twice in each bay by light 
vertical structural angles built into 
thickness of wall. These eliminate con- 
ventional pilasters & serve as supports for 
continuous window operators above sill 
line. Pre-cast column fireproofing has 
been designed in semi-cylindrical sec- 
tions with system of reinforcing ties pro- 
viding all required protection at much 
lower cost than any other type of 
poured-in-place treatment. Dead-level 
roof is designed for spray pond cooling & 
ingenious pre-cast light-weight concrete 
fascia combines functions of architectural 
fascia, cant strip & ponding dam, & re- 
duces use of sheet metal at roof edge 
to a simple gravel stop of approximately 


{// 


4” girth. 


all photos by C. D. Jones 
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LIFT SLAB (continued) 


‘reinforcing & edge form in place for typical. 
8-column lift—note inserts for mechanical 


suspension welded to reinforcing 4’ oc both 


ways 


LRG 


De 


typical 8-column slab in final position— 
holding collars welded to columns, lift rods & 


mechanism being removed 


exterior curtain wall construction 8” solid 
common brick, angle stiffeners in lieu of 
pilasters—note forms in background for 
poured-in-place pour strips connecting ad- 


jacent lift-slab sections 
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PRIVATE OR STAFF ARCHITECTS FOR LARGE SCHOOL SYSTEMS? 


(ADDRESS) 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION? 


PRIVATE ARCHITECTS ? 


In response to numerous requests 
for information pertaining to cur- 
rent practices of large city school 
systems in regard to employment of 
architects for school construction, 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, thru its Committee on School 
Buildings (May 1953), undertook a 
survey of 53 cities in the US with 
population of 200,000 or over to 
determine extent to which these 
cities use: 

e@ private architects 

e staff architects in public employ 


technique: 


The American Association of School 
Administrators furnished a list of 
members of its sub-group: Superin- 
tendents of schools in cities with 
population over 200,000. This list 
included 53 US cities given in ad- 
jacent table. With minor exceptions 
near 200,000 mark they correspond 
with those given in 1953 edition of 
World Almanac, quoted from 1950 
census. Telegrams identical with 
that shown above were dispatched to 
superintendent of schools for each 
city, with exception of Washington, 
DC, whose present practice is known. 


results: 


From total of 52 telegrams sent, 49 
answers were received & form basis 
for following tabulations. 

In analyzing & classifying results it 
was found that answers to question 
no. | fell into four categories indi- 
cated below rather than two groups 
outlined in the question. 
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WESTERN UNION 


1. DOES YOUR SCHOOL EMPLOY STAFF ARCHITECT OR PRIVATE ARCHITECTS FOR 


2. IF STAFF ARCHITECT, DOES HE PREPARE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS ? FOR 
NEW WORK OR MAINTENANCE ONLY ? OR DOES HE COORDINATE WORK OF 


. IF YOU HAVE CHANGED, IN PAST 8 YEARS, FROM STAFF TO PRIVATE, OR 
VICE VERSA, GIVE REASONS BRIEFLY. 


4. WHICH METHOD IS THE MOST SATISFACTORY ? 
ANSWER COLLECT WIRE AND MORE DETAIL BY LETTER !F NECESSARY. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION & RESEARCH 
WASHINGTON DC 


MAY-JUNE 1953 


QUESTION No. 1: 


does your school system employ staff 
architect or private architects for 
school construction? 


group I: 


18 


chitects exclusively 


birmingham alabama 
cincinnati ohio 

dallas texas 

dayton ohio 

grand rapids michigan 
houston texas 

long beach california 
louisville kentucky 
memphis tennessee 
norfolk virginia 

omaha nebraska 
portland oregon 
providence rhode island 
san antonio texas 

san francisco california 
seattle washington 
worcester massachusetts 
youngstown ohio 


group 2: 


9 3 school systems using private ar- 
chitects & also having staff ar- 
chitect (or engineer) who co- 
ordinates work of private archi- 
tects &/or performs mainte- 
nance & minor repairs 


akron ohio 
atlanta georgia 
baltimore maryland 
boston massachusetts 
buffalo new york 
detroit michigan 
denver colorado 
fort worth texas 
(continued on page 85) 
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school systems using private ar- 


THE AMERICAN 


53 US CITIES OVER 
200,000 POPULATION 


akron ohio 

atlanta georgia 
baltimore maryland 
birmingham alabama 
boston massachusetts 
buffalo new york 
chicago iflinois 


cincinnati ohio 


cleveland ohio 
columbus ohio 

dallas texas 

dayton ohio 

denver colorado 
detroit michigan 

fort worth texas 

grand rapids michigan 
houston texas 
indianapolis indiana 
jersey city new jersey 
kansas city missouri 
long beach california 
los angeles california 
louisville kentucky 
memphis tennessee 
miami florida 
milwaukee wisconsin 
minneapolis minnesota 
newark new jersey 
new orleans louisiana 
new york new york 
norfolk virginia 
oakland california 
omaha nebraska 
philadelphia pennsylvania 
pittsburgh pennsylvania 
portland oregon 
providence rhode island 
richmond virginia 
rochester new york 

st louis missouri 

st paul minnesota 

san antonio texas 

san diego california 
san francisco california 
seattle washington 
syracuse new york 
toledo ohio 

tulsa oklahoma 
wichita kansas 
worcester massachusetts 
youngstown ohio 


washington dc 
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indianapolis indiana 
kansas city missouri 
miami florida 
minneapolis minnesota 
newark new jersey 
new orleans louisiana 
oakland california 
oklahoma city oklahoma 
philadelphia pennsylvania 
richmond virginia 

san diego california 

st paul minnesota 
toledo ohio 

tulsa oklahoma 

wichita kansas 


group 3: 


4 _ school systems using private ar- 
chitects & also having staff ar- 
chitect who prepares plans for 
some projects 
columbus ohio 
los angeles california 


new york new york 
rochester new york 


group 4: 


5 school systems using staff ar- 
chitect exclusively 
chicago illinois (late reply not 

tabulated below) 

cleveland ohio 
st louis missouri 
syracuse new york 
washington dc 
3 of these (chicago, syracuse, 
washington) use municipal ar- 
chitectural department for 
staff purposes 


summary of question no. 1: 


41 use private architects for major 
school construction (groups 1 


& 2) 


4 use private & staff architects 
for major school construction 
(group 3) 


5 use staff architect for major 
school construction (group 4) 


QUESTION No. 2: 

if staff architect, does he prepare 
plans & specifications? for new work 
or maintenance only? or does he co- 
ordinate work of private architects? 


(answers to this question are, of 
necessity, included under question 
no. 1) 


QUESTION No. 3: 

if you have changed, in past 8 yrs, 
from staff to private or vice-versa 
give reasons 

Only 4 cities indicated change in 
procedure in past 8 yrs (post-war). 
Following excerpts from replies in- 
dicate changes: 
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portland oregon: 

“. . , until recently have employed staff ar- 
chitect who prepared plans for maintenance 
& small projects. In future plan to have all 
architectural work performed by private ar- 
chitects. Believe this method is more satis- 
factory & creates better public relations.”’ 


philadelphia pennsylvania: 


“.. . since 1945 has employed private archi- 
tects for school construction. Until 1937 the 
Board employed several architects for new 
construction. As we did no building until 
1945 our staff of architects was dropped,” 


fort worth texas: 


bi . we added staff architect (for coordina- 
tion mainly) 5 years ago because we felt 
our professional staff not technically trained 
to work with private architects. However, we 
do assign responsibility for general coordina- 
tion of planning to Assistant Superintend- 
ent.” 

st paul minnesota: 

“ . . staff consulting architect hired for first 
time in 1951.” 

new york new york: 


“.. private architects employed because our 
own staff architects could not handle volume 
of work entailed in present building pro- 


Ww 


gram. 


Almost all answers indicated that 
most school systems had been op- 
erating under their present proce- 
dure for many years. 


QUESTION No. 4: 


which method is the most satisfac- 
tory? 


Answers from 49 cities indicated 


that: 


99 school systems are satisfied 
with their present practices 


9 school system might wish to 
change 


school systems made no com- 
ment on this question 


18 


Several noteworthy comments cover- 
ing both points of view are excerpted 
below: 

new york new york: 

"will probably continue present arrange- 
ment. Private architects serve as measuring 
stick against own staff & vice-versa.’ 
baltimore maryland: 

“consider employment of private archi- 
tectural firms more satisfactory & efficient. 
Contributes advancement in design, presents 
diversity of skills & enables more rapid prog- 
ress on broad front.” 

richmond virginia: 

“7 where private architects are used we 
feel it is quite essential to have staff as- 
sistance in coordinating their work. 

miami florida: 

Board of Public Instruction finds staff 
more satisfactory because of continuing 
growth & coordination & consistency of plan- 
ning.” 


MAY-JUNE 


(ed. note: since private architects are also 
presently employed, it is not clear whether 
above refers to advisory or planning ca- 
pacity) 

kansas city missouri: 


ut 


. . in an extensive building program | 
prefer private architects.”’ 

minneapolis minnesota: 

““. . would be impossible to employ neces- 
sary staff to prepare plans & specifications 
for all necessary work & retain such staff 
for a period of time.’’ 

oklahoma city oklahoma: 


““. . we would like to employ school archi- 
tects to do work of present engineering staff 
in making preliminary studies & evaluating 
plans & specifications of private architects.” 
syracuse new york: 


“\. . cooperation with city government has 
worked out satisfactorily.” 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Although data gathered covered 
cities with population of 200,000-&- 
over it is possible by making use of 
same information to compare prac- 
tices of cities of 500,000-&-over. 


cities 500,000-&-over: 


Using World Almanac 1950 census 
population figures it appears that 
there are 18 cities in 500,000-&- 
over category. Of these 18 cities 
answers were received in this survey 
from 16, & are distributed in follow- 
ing manner: 


10 use private architects for major 
school construction (groups 1 


& 2) 


9 use private & staff architects 
for major school construction 
(group 3) 


4 use staff architect for major 
school construction (group 4) 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is clearly evident from informa- 
tion gathered by this survey that in 
most large schoo! systems in the US 
it is most common practice to use 
services of private architects for 
major school construction, supple- 
menting this service by employment 
of a staff architect for performance 
of maintenance & minor repair work 
or to coordinate work of private ar- 
chitects. 


john w mcleod, chairman (1953-54) 
aia committee on school buildings 
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GROUP | 


TELEGRAMS FROM CITIES EMPLOYING PRIVATE ARCHITECTS 


Has always been policy in Omaha to employ 
private architect. 


omaha nebraska 


Our school district has always employed local 
private architectural firms. 


seattle washington 


Our Board of Education employs private ar- 


chitects for school construction. 


youngstown ohio 
| 


a LLL LLL } 


Memphis schools have always used private 
architect. 


memphis tennessee 


Dayton schools employ private architects no 
change in policy. 


dayton ohio 


San Antonio employs private architect to 
supervise all school construction. In effect 
for 20 or 30 years. 


san antonio texas 


l: Private architects selected from panel 
chosen by Evaluation Committee. 2: Mainte- 
nance plan not too major—city architect. 
3: Have not changed. 4: Prefer private ar- 
chitects. 


san francisco california 


1: Our school system does not employ a 
staff architect (salaried) as such. However, 
we engage services of a private architect who 
coordinates all architectural services. Com- 
pensation is on a percentage basis: namely 
1%. Project architects are employed on the 
basis of 5%, compensation rate being based 
on fact that supervising architect prepares 
& provides for project architects (a) basic re- 
quirements for each project, & (b) schematic 
& preliminary drawings. 2: Coordinating 
architect prepares plans & specifications for 
new work only. However, as stated above, he 
serves as coordinator of all architectural serv- 
ices. 3: We have made no marked changes 
in this practice for the past 8 years. 4: Our 
present method is, in our opinion, most satis- 
factory. 


houston texas 
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City of Worcester Massachusetts employs 
private architects for school system always 
has been policy. 


worcester massachusetts 


Dallas schools employ private architects also 
a consulting architect who coordinates work 
of private architects. No change in last 8 
years. 


dallas texas 


The B’ham public school have employed since 
1928 Warren, Knight & Davis architects of 
B‘ham, Ala. for preparation of plans & spe- 
cifications for new work. Also plans for main- 
tenance of force accounts as necessary. 


birmingham alabama 


The school system employs private architect 
for school construction. Until recently have 
employed staff architect who prepared plans 
for maintenance & small projects. In future 
plan to have all architectural work performed 
by private architects. Believe this method 
more satisfactory & creates better public 
relations. 


portland oregon 


Grand Rapids, Mich. answers as_ follows: 
1. system does not employ staff architect but 
uses private architects for construction. 2: 
No staff architects. 3: No change in past 8 
years. 4: we use 7 architects with one desig- 
nated as coordinator. The architects pay the 
coordinator’s fee. At present we have as- 
signed 14 buildings to the 7 architects. 


grand rapids michigan 
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Gentlemen, our school system employs only. 
private architects. We have never had staf? | 
architects. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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norfolk virginia 


Providence schools employ private architects 
for school construction. Change occurred 
more than 8 years ago. Present method satis- 
factory. 


providence rhode island 


Long Beach Board of Education has employee 
private architects for over $40 million con- 
struction projects during last 6 years. No 
change in policy pertaining to architectura! 
serivec in past 8 years. Our Board favors cur 
rent policy. No change anticipated, so pres- 
ent practice satisfactory. 


long beach california 


We do not now employ a staff architect & 
never have. We emeloy local architects with 
some experience in school construction & 
control them with a detailed contract & oa 
comprehensive architects manual. Competent 
engineers on the school staff work with the 
architects in the preparation of specifications. 
We are well satisfied with our procedures. 


cincinnati ohic 


1: Louisville retains private architect & pri- 
vate engineer. 2: architect prepares plans & 
specifications for maintenance but not new 
work. No coordination of work of other ar. 
chitects. Engineer prepares plans & specifica 
tions for maintenance & new work. 3: Ne 
policy change in recent years. 4: We have 
had same architect & same engineer mors 
than 20 years. | like present plan. 


louisville kentucky 
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FROM CITIES EMPIOYING PRIVATE ARCHITECTS & STAFF COORDINATORS 


We maintain staff architectural engineering Regarding telegram of May 13 we commis- 
School system employs staff architect for re- | department, main function to prepare stand. | Sion Frivate architects. Have staff engineer- 


pairs & maintenance. Employs private archi- | ards & coordinate work of private architect. ing department under assistant superintend- 
fects for new construction, No recent change in policy. oa for business services which coordinate 
this work. 


buffalo new york 


oakland california denver colorado 


Indianapolis school system employs private 
architect school construction. Have staff ar- 
chitect who works closely with private archi- 
tect. Have not changed plans in past 8 years. 
Feel present plan very satisfactory. 


chitect. Chief responsibilities plan. checkin Ds i i 
: g, : Employ young staff archit f 2 
also design for maintenance & minor re- eae ieee 


J | tion & checking plans. 3: This i 
modeling jobs. All new buildings by private bee ere tial 


for staff man because of heavy building pro- 


architects. No change in last 8 years. 


San Diego city school employs one staff ar- | 1: Use several firms of Private architects. 
gram. 4: We like present arrangement. 


san diego california wichita kansas indianapolis indiana 


SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS 


& also private architects for school construc- | struction engineer coordinates work with | Planning Department prepares preliminary 
tion. Staff architects prepare plans & spe- | private architect & prepares plans & spe- | layout for private architects & frivate engi- 
cifications mainly for maintenance only but | cifications for small new work as well as | neers. 2: Staff architect also prepares plans 
sometimes if job not too big for new work. | maintenance work. 3: Building program be- | & specifications for all maintenance work. 
They coordinate work of private architects. | gan in 1950. 4: We prefer our method. 3: No. 4: As stated above. 


atlanta georgia 


Our school system employs staff architects | 1: Private architects employed. 2: Staff con- | In reply to your wire: 1: Board of Education 
toledo ohio 


detroit, michigan 


a SE ER SS SE SS PE SO EE ER BTL IES RR OIE SR 


Our school system employs private archi- 
tects for school construction. Staff architect 
prepares plans for maintenance only. Where 
private architects are used we feel it is quite 
essential to have staff assistance in co- 
ordinating their work. 


chitectural division. 2: This division prepares | chitect for smaller jobs & employs private 
plans & specifications for minor alteration | architects for major additions & new build- 
work. Major work let out to private archi- | ings. Staff architect prepares plans & spe- 
tects & Dept. cooperates. 3: No change. 4: | cifications for smaller jobs. In an extensive 
Present method satisfactory. building program | prefer private architects. 


boston massachusetts kansas city missouri richmond virginia 


a LS 


1: Department of School Buildings has an ar- | School retains chief engineer who is an ar- 


Following reply is submitted to your tele- 
gram of May 13, 1953 Paragraph 1: Private 
architect for new construction & for major 
alterations. 2: Business superintendent co- 
ordinates work of private architect, staff ar- 
chitect prepares plans for small alterations. 
3: No. 4: No comment. 


outside architectural services for school con- 
struction. 2: Staff architect prepares plans 
for maintenance & small building changes. 
He does have responsibility of coordinating 
work of private architects. 3: We have made 
no changes in our architectural service for at 
least 15 years. 


vate architects on large job. Prepares plans 
& specifications on alteration work & major 
maintenance. 3: Has been staff architect. 
4: Dade County Board of Public Instruction 
finds staff more satisfactory because of con- 
tinuing growth & coordination & consistency 
of planning. 


raamintiorida newark new jersey akron ohio 


oa a a TTT, 
; The School District of Philadelphia since ras eee ioe Bicues sy lepee 
1: Our school district employs an architect | }945 has employed private architects for e ween e peaHene Silt - Ep vats arc 
on part time basis. 2: His chief assignment | <chool construction. A staff architect pre- ae core bees _ a are Hee Bie: 
is to coordinate work of private architects pares plans & specifications for maintenance Ms ees SP sc itiecsi ans ferns A 
on new projects. He is available for plans & work. Until 1937 the Board employed several ae Boatinee dene by tai eee 3: 
eg caions jon. adcitions:or eo architects for new construction. As we did Staff consulting architect hired for first time 


1: Staff architect. 2: Coordinates work of pri- 1: Akron has a staff architect & also uses 


which is done by our own maintenance de- | 44 building until 1945 our staff or archi- | ; ; 

; ; : : in St. Paul in 1951. 4: Present system has 
Been! 2 ees pan iy ad Ls tects Mele dropped. Use of private architects been very satisfactory & is popular with staff 
for the past several years. 4: No action. [eeibeenteatictactory. EIB RC Raster LATS 

tulsa oklahoma philadelphia pennsylvania st paul minnesota 
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GROUP II (continued below) 


In response to your telegram Division of 
School Facilities, Department of education, 
Baltimore, does not employ staff architect for 
capital improvement school construction. 
Staff architect maintained only for develop- 
ment internal changes & modifications exist- 
ing buildings. Facilities Division staff of ar- 
chitects & engineers coordinate work of pri- 
vate architects & attend progress meetings 
during construction. Currently working with 
21 different firms of architects. Policy re- 
garding employment crivate architects for 
new building plans has not changed past two 
decades or more. Consider employment of 
private architectural firms most satisfactory 
& efficient. Contributes advancement in de- 
sign, presents diversity of skills & enables 
more rapid progress on broad front. 


baltimore maryland 


Answering your questions: 1: We employ 
both staff architect & private architects. 2: 


_ Staff architect prepares plans & specifica- 


tions for new work only in exceptional cases. 
Usually for maintenance work only. His main 
responsibility is coordination of work of ‘pri- 
vate architects. 3: We added staff architect 
5 years ago because we felt our professional 
staff not technically trained to work with 
private architects, however, we do assign 
responsibility for general cordination of plan- 
ning to assistant superintendent. 4: Our pres- 
ent system is most satisfactory. 


fort worth texas 


Minneapolis public school system employs 
private architects for school construction but 
has one architect on school staff who co- 
ordinates work of private architects. No 
change in past 8 years from present prac- 
tice. With present building program, would 
be impossible to employ necessary staff to 
prepare plans & specifications for all neces- 
sary work & retain such staff for a period 
of time. School architect has 3 draftsmen 
& prepares plans & specifications for part of 
maintenance work. Present plan is satisfac- 
tory. 


minneapolis minnesota 


GROUP Ill 


school systems employing private & 
staff architects 


(see below) 


Responding to your telegram as follows: 1: 
Both. 2: Both. 3: No change in past 8 years. 
4: Combination of both for city as large as 
Los Angeles. 


los angeles california 


Answering telegram concerning architectural 
services. 1: We employ staff architect. 2: 
He prepares plans & specifications for new 
work & maintenance, also coordinates work 
of private architects. 3: Architect no longer 
manages maintenance. 4: We believe our 
method is satisfactory. Letter follows. 


columbus ohio 


Answer your telegram May 


13th categor- 
ically. 1: Employs both staff architect & 
private architects. 2: Staff architect prepares 
plans for some projects & for all maintenance 
& coordinates work with private architects 
on remaining projects. 3: Have had staff 
architect since 1921. 4: Hold our arrange- 
ment to be very satisfactory. 


rochester new york 


1: Oklahoma City schools employ private 
architect for school construction. 2: School 
engineering staff makes preliminary studies 
& evaluates plans & specifications. Minor 
maintenance work is planned by engineering 
staff & performed by school maintenance 
forces. Major maintenance work is planned 
by private architect & -laced on contract. 3: 
No changes in past 8 years except expansion 
of engineering staff. 4: We would like to 
employ school architects to do work of pres- 
ent engineering staff in making preliminary 
studies & evaluating plans & specifications 
of private architects. 


oklahoma city oklahoma 


1: System employs combination staff archi- 
tect. 2: Staff architect prepares plans & spe- 
cifications for new work & for modernization 
project. Also coordinates work of private 
architects. 3: Private architects employed 
because our own staff architect could not 
handle volume of work entailed in present 
building program. 4: Will probably continue 
present arrangement. Private architects serve 
as measuring stick against own staff & vice 
versa. More detailed reply will follow in 
letter. 


new york new york 


GROUP IV 


school systems employing staff ar- 
chitects exclusively 


(see below) 


uses staff architect exclusively 


washington dz 


Syracuse school system is fiscally dependerst 
city engineering department provides archi- 
tect & constructs school building. No change 
has been made in recent years. Cooperation 
with city government has worked satisfactory. 


syracuse new york 


1: Employs staff architect. 2: Prepares plans 
& specifications for new & maintenance 
work. Does not coordinate work of private 
architects. 3: No change. 4: Since there has 
been no change, we have no basis for com- 
parison. 


st louis missouri 


1: Cleveland Board of Education employs 
staff architect. 2: Staff architect prepares 
plans for new work & Maintenance. 3: This 
procedure in effect since 1938. 4: Staff ar- 
chitect most satisfactory, More detailed in- 
formation by letter. 


cleveland ohic 
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appointments to committees: 


The Institute representatives on The 
Joint Committee of The AIA and The 
Producers’ Council will be: 

Lessing W. Williams, Co-Chairman 

Edgar H. Berners, FAIA 

Harold D. Hauf 

M. Edwin Green, FAIA 

D. Kenneth Sargent 

Eimer S. Tuthill 

Theodore Irving Coe, FAIA, Co-Secretary 


The Institute representatives on The 
Joint Cooperative Committee of The 
AIA and The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America will be: 

Max H. Foley, FAIA Co-Chairman 

William Stanley Parker, FAIA, Consultant 
Earl T. Heitschmidt, FAIA 

Bergman S. Letzler 

Bernard Rothschild 

Howard Dwight Smith, FAIA 

Harry B. Tour 

Theodore Irving Coe, FAIA, Co-Secretary 


The Institute representatives on The 

Joint Committee for the proposed Spe- 
cification Service will be: 

Howard L. Cheney, FAIA 

Alexander Merchant, Jr. 

Allen V. Rothermel 

C. E. Silling, FAIA 


new council members: 


_Following are new members of The 
_ Producers’ Council: 
~ Glynn—Johnson Corporation 
4422 North Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Lloyd C. Johnson, National Repre- 
sentative 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 
391 West Broadway 
New York 12, New York 
Erik Madson, National Representa- 
tive 
The Glidden Company 
11001 Madison Avenue 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
A. D. Duncan, National Representa- 
tive 


TECHNICAL NEWS 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
195 Belgrave Drive 
Kearney, New Jersey 
T. L. Shaffer, National Representa- 
tive 
Ingersol Products Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 S$. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Allan M. Douglass, National Repre- 


sentative 


ASA committee A42 on plastering: 
Mrs J. W.-McBurney, “of the U. 5S, 


National Bureau of Standards, has re- 
signed as Secretary having served most 
efficiently for a period of 18 years. 
Mr. Erwin M. Lurie has been appointed 
as his successor. 


The Institute and The American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials are Joint 
Sponsors of ASA Committee A42. 


aesthetic bridge competition: 


The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction announces September 14 as the 
dead line for the receipt of entries in its 
annual Aesthetic Bridge Competition. 
Four Classes are eligible: 

Class I. Bridges having one or more 
spans greater than 400 feet. 


Class II. Bridges with spans less than 
400 feet, and costing over $500,000. 


Class III. Fixed span bridges costing 


less than $500,000. 


Class IV. Bridges with movable spans. 
Bridges must be located within the 
United States or Alaska and completed 
and opened to traffic in 1952. 


1953 product literature competition: 
The 1953 Product Literature Competi- 
tion came to a fitting close in Seattle, 
Washington, as Certificates of Award 


were presented by Richard M. Bennett, 
FAIA, Chairman of The Jury of 
Awards, at a luncheon meeting of The 
Producers’ Council, immediately preced- 
ing The Convention of The Institute. 


Copies of the Report of The Jury of 
Awards may be obtained upon request to 
the Department of Education and Re- 
search, 


recommendations for airport zoning: 


Heretofore zoning for airports has been 
concerned with protecting the approaches 
to airports in order to prevent hazardous 
obstructions. - 


‘The numerous crashes in the New Jersey 
area introduced a new aspect to airport 
zoning, viz: that of protecting the prop- 
erty and people around airports. 


As a result of these disasters a tempo- 
rary Commission, headed by James Do- 
little, was appointed to look into the 
problem of airport location and use. 


The Commission’s findings and recom- 
mendations are published in a report en- 
titled “The Airport and Its Neighbors,” 
copies of which are available from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C. at a cost of 70¢. 


private residence elevators: 
Attention is directed to the newly de- 
veloped American Standard Safety Code 
for Private Residence Elevators listed in 
this issue of Technical Bibliography. 
This Standard has been developed by 
ASA Committee Al7 on Elevators, for 
which The Institute is a joint sponsor. 


It provides for both elevators and in- 
clined lifts for installation in private 
residences and will prove of informative 
value in the planning and specifying of 
equipment of this character. 


TECHNICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


key 


b—bibliography p—plans & details 
d—diagrams s—sketches 
g—graphs & charts t—tables 
m—maps v—photoviews 


Standards & publications available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office (GPO) Wash- 
‘ington 25, D. C. (Stamps not accepted) 
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Influence of the Wash From Bronze on the 
Weathering of Marble, BMS, Report 137 


U.S. National Bureau of Standards, GPO, 
1953, 8% x 11, 11 p 15¢ dgv 


Reports the results of an investigation to 
determine whether rain water flowing 
over bronze work and then over marble 
causes deterioration of the marble. 


MAY-JUNE 


It was found that some marbles are not 
appreciably injured by such conditions 
but that others showed advanced stages 
of disintegration within a period of 30 
years. 


While green staining matter does not 
appear to have any appreciable affect on 
the durability of marble, disintegration 
usually occurs in areas stained brown. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS 


Housing and Building in Hot-Humid and 
Hot-Dry Climates 


The Building Research Advisory Board, 
Division of Engineering and Industrial 
Research, National Research Council, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 180 p 
in book form with over 130 
graphs and tables $6.00 


illus. plus 


The complete published report of the 
Conference held November 18 and 19, 
1952. Contains 17 papers by leading 
specialists and includes discussions, ques- 
tions and comments. 


The physiological and bioclimatic as- 
pects of tropical living are considered in 
the first session, the remaining 3 sessions 
being devoted to architectural solutions, 
studies of structures and materials for 
hot climates and the various ways of 
utilizing mechanical means to produce 
efficiency and comfort. 


New Dwelling Units Authorized by Local 
Building Permits 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. April 
1953 Total Reports Parts I to V 


A publication providing a comprehensive 
measure of housebuilding activity in in- 
dividual localities. Free copies are avail- 
able (while the supply lasts) upon re- 
quest to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Unarco Steel Buildings 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Company Unarco 
Steel Buildings Division 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave. Chicago 4 Ill 8% x 11 8p dtp spec. 


Illustrating and describing several types 
of prefabricated steel demountable build- 
ings. 


Fiberglas Duct Insulations 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation To- 
ledo 1, Ohio April 1953 8% x 11 16 p dsvp 
spec. 


Illustrating and describing materials «x 
methods of applying insulation to the 
exterior and interior of ducts. 


Recommended Practice for Supplementary 
Lighting 


The Illuminating Engineering Society 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. May 1953 
8144 x 11, 16p 50¢ gtv 


Intended tobe used with the recently 
published Industrial Lighting Standard. 
(See p 26 Nov-Dec 1953 BuLieTINn) 
Deals primarily with many critical see- 
ing tasks and requirements for each. 
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Textbook of Structural Shop Drafting- 
Volume 2 


The American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction announces the availability in 
September 1953 of Volume 2 of its text- 
book of Structural Shop Drafting for 
which orders are now being accepted at 
a cost of $3.00 per copy. 


Volume 2 covers more advanced work in 
Structural Steel detailing than Volume 
1 & applies to both riveted and welded 
work. 


The AISC also sponsors the Code of 
Standard Practice For Steel Buildings 
and Bridges, revised June 1952. Pre- 
sented in a 5% x 9 pamphlet of 9 pages. 


Glazing the Air-Conditioned Home 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, To- 
ledo 3 Ohio 1953 8% x 11 8 p dgtv 


Illustrating and describing the glazing 
of air-conditioned homes, with compara- 
tive summer and winter U values of 
single and double glazing and the solar 
radiation directly transmitted by various 
types of glazing. 


American Standards 


American Standards Association, 70 E. 45 
Street, New York 17, New York June 1953 
$14 x 1032p 


A revised list, with prices, of American 
Standards, including many of informa- 
tive interest to architects. 


The following Codes and Standards are 
available from The National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 60 Batterymarch Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 1953 434 x 7% 


Standards for The Installation of Sprinkler 
Systems NFPA No. 13 152 p 50¢ 


Care and Maintenance of Sprinkler Sys- 
tems NFPA 13A 16p 25¢ 


Standards for the Installation, Maintenance 
and Use of First Aid Fire Appliances 
NFPA No. 10 70p 50¢ 


Standards for Outside Protection NFPA 
No. 24. 39p 35¢ 


subject 
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Liquefied Petroleum Gas Piping and Ap- 
pliance Installation in Buildings NFPA 
No. 52 42p 50¢ } 


Standards for the Storage and Handling 
of Liquefied Petroleum Gases NFPA No. 
58 64 p 35¢ 


Standards for the Installation of Oil Burn- 
ing Equipment NFPA No. 31 16p 35¢ 


Standards for Spray Finishing Using Flam- 
mable Materials NFPA No. 33 27p 25¢ 
Standards for the Installation and Opera- 
tion of Gas Systems for Welding and Cut- 
ting NFPA No. 51 24p 35¢ 


Standards for Fur Storage, Fumigation and 
Cleaning NFPA No. 81 30p 35¢ 

| 
Suggested Ordinance for the Storage, 
Handling and Use of Flammable Liquids 
NFPA No. 30-L 47p 50¢ ; 


Tentative NFPA Standards on Aircraft 
Hangers NFPA 85-T 6X9 47p 50¢ 


Recommended Building Code Requirements 
for Vermiculite Plastering, Acoustic Plas- 
tic, Fireproofing and Concrete (Fourth 
Edition 1952) 


Vermiculite Institute, 208 So. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 8% x 11 16p 


In addition to recommended building 


code requirements there is information 
of value for the specifying of Vermiculite 


for various uses, also a summary of floor, 


ceiling, column, and partition fire tests, 


and typical beam, girder and truss fire- 
proofing details. 


Build Better With Dry Lumber 


Southern Pine Association, P.O. Box 1170 
New Orleans 4, La. 1953 6 x 9 21p, dv 


Discusses the advantages of dry lumber & 
the need for greater emphasis on the 


proper seasoning of lumber. 
Also available is a copy of the address of 


W. C. Hammerle, Chief Forester, 
Southern Pine Association, before the 
85th Convention of The Institute, on the 
“Perpetuation of Forest Re 
sources in the South.” 


American Standard Safety Code for Pri- 
vate Residence Elevators ASA A17.1.5.1953 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineexs, 29) W. 39th sStss NovoNycno2 7a 
734, 22 p, $1.00 


A newly developed Part 5 of American 
Standard Safety Code for Elevators 
(A17.1) covering elevators and inclined 
power passenger lifts for private rest- 
dential use. 
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Clinic Service 


ARCHITECT’S CONFIDENTIAL REPORT FORM 
a ee 
To: Department of Education & Research 
American Institute of Architects 


1735 New York Avenue, NW Washington 6, DC 
ee eee 
Please read entire form carefully before filling in blanks. It is recognized that not 


all questions will apply in any one case. Give as complete pertinent data as possible. 
Use supplementary sheets if necessary. 


| RUT (CVs CREST SA ane PERG cl a IN a (see details over) 


Type of item identification, trade name 


EatA = ot nas ome Rr IME Ae ee eet oe SN a ce en ie ee 
Ge Wt OCEANA ere tenser rst 2 ct cel ey oe ee a Nee Oe Bg oe oe el og ee ee 
ie Remy eee i ee ee ee yee ee ee ee 
re MAM ye ot ath ee Pe een ee le ate oh aj Ee PALE ere he Nee Re RT eae et 
PAGUROSaS). leh el ye te de es, a ee ee an Re BO Rene ee ene ee 
eee vO) NTO Tali or building address) $2.6 222.8 oe oe ee ence erase ate veh ctees ey SS ee ee 
city state 
Approx, elevation above sea-level 222 2.222 its 
PCONDITIONS OF APPLICATION & USE: month year 
Beecetciiictalledorappicd = eee eee | sy eee 
hes rene alge Pte Shay iive Ie 1 aU ee Sg Oat eh Ne er nA roo ree neers Tir SS Ae 
Bayete -riate rial or base tc) noc ea bcc be issn dcc tenn cc pne sac esc cnn cece ee eae pene ean rece ce nea acer cnet re eens mesic gcner scan eae cne co ore Sea ea 
What part of structure or where in structure was item used ? 
> 
SN a ee hee aes ache gee Se te a ee cee ee S 
If weather conditions might have had an influence, indicate what kind of weather pre- ee 
vailed during & after installation, not overlooking effects of atmospheric humidity Ss 
on interior applications: 72 
ie) 
og ah So atety niece act avy hela COT 0) 0) Te Ue eos aeolian SE ENON 
ye ig TRUVEO ie TSO I aa ee SHES 
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CAREFUL DESCRIPTION OF DEFECTS: 


yes no 


Working drawing blueprint of area involved enclosed? 


Copy of relevant specification clause(s) enclosed ? 


EGS EP Ea ae ene ee PEMD fa 50 Architect’: . 2:22. Snupt lit 2 ve ep 
address: 9... ace i) eee eS 
attention: Of s)cic.-S face sce vik a a ee 

Note: It is the purpose of these reports to be of service to the architect & the 
profession. Any data furnished will be treated confidentially. If reports of a 
particular problem recur frequently or are considered of general interest, they may 
be published in The Institute’s BULLETIN without identification of architect, build- 
ing type or tradename of product. 
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\Iajor event in a recent meeting of 
American Standards Association Execu- 
ive Committee A62 on Modular Co- 
yrdination was the submission by a sub- 
committee of a proposed American 
standard governing Modular sizes of 
esidential kitchen « laundry equipment. 
The result of several years of coopera- 
ive effort by seven major groups within 
he industry, the proposed standard was 
resented by architect John C. Thorn- 
on, AIA, of the Detroit Edison Com- 
yany, who is chairman of the A62 Study 
Committee which prepared the docu- 
nent. “Our studies showed,” said Mr. 
Thornton, “that the 4-inch Module 
should result in fewer unit sizes & sim- 
ification in combinations of cabinets. 
- was agreed that it would be wise for 


the manufacturers of kitchen and laundry 
equipment to standardize on sizes where 
dimensions varied by the accepted 4-inch 
Module, although it was realized that 
any change in the practice for this indus- 
try would necessarily be a long-range 
program & that manufacturers would not 
make the changes until new models were 
produced. The proposed standard desig- 
nates the space that each particular item 
of equipment should occupy and leaves 
to the manufacturer the determination 
of the proper dimensions of the equip- 
ment to occupy the space.” “The house- 
hold equipment covered includes, either 
singly or in combination: base, wall, 
corner & utility cabinets; ranges; home 
freezers; refrigerators; sinks & dish- 


MODULAR SIZES FOR KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


washers ; water heaters; clothes washers, 
laundry trays, clothes driers & ironers. 
Commenting that this new proposed 
standard exemplified the intelligent use 
of the Modular grid as working tool, 
the Executive Committee approved it, 
subject to several minor changes, for sub- 
mission to the parent body with a recom- 
mendation for formal approval as 
“American Standard.” A62 Chairman 
M. Edwin Green, FAIA, congratulated 
Mr. Thornton and the members of his 
Study Committee on the successful com- 
pletion of a challenging task. “The Com- 
mittee also reviewed existing Modular 
standards with a view to revision or re- 
affirmation, as required by American 
Standards Association procedures. 


NEW MODULAR MASON’S RULE 


Architects will be interested to know of 
the availability of a new aid to the con- 
struction man who is building from 
Modular drawings. It is the Lufkin 
‘Masons’ Modular Spacing Rule,” No. 
646, which has just been put on the mar- 
ket and is specifically designed for Modu- 
lar masonry work. In most respects an 
ordinary six-foot folding wooden rule, it 
has one face graduated in consecutive 
inches to 16ths. ‘The other face, how- 
ever, is marked as shown below to give 
sorrect vertical spacing for the course 
heights of all common sizes of Modular 
masonry. (Note that Modular Norman 


brick is to be laid up according to Scale 
6 and that Scale 4 can be used to lay up 
masonry or glass block units of 12” 
nominal height.) Another feature is 
that this is what Lufkin calls a “butt 
spacing rule”—the first section has been 
made shorter than is customary so that, 
if it alone is unfolded, an accurate 4-inch 
measurement can be made quickly, as 
shown. By unfolding the first three sec- 
tions, a 16’” measurement can be obtained 
in the same manner. ‘There is a full- 
length section at the opposite end of the 
rule which thereby furnishes a second 
way of spacing 6” & 12” units; the end 


ROMAN BRICK 
8 COURSES IN 16” 


SPACING RULE 
ToP OF BRICK TO TOP OF BRICK 


; MODULAR 8 


4 SCALE 4 
. ECONOMY BRICK of 
SMALL FACING BRICK 
3 4 COURSES IN 167 


—= 


Folding six-foot rule for masons devotes one side to Modular masonry course heights. Sections unfol 


& 16” measurements quickly. 
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SCALE 3 
FACING TILE 
3 COURSES IN 16” 


8 
SCALE 6 
STANDARD BRICK 
6 COURSES INI6 


BUILDING BLOCK 
2 COURSES IN IG 
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section when opened alone gives a butt 
measurement of 6”, two sections—12”, 
three—18” and so on. 

The rule, which sells for $1.85, is made 
of white-painted hardwood, with con- 
cealed joints and end caps of brass. Par- 
ticularly where the masonry sub-contrac- 
tor may be new to the principles of 
Modular layout, it can be very helpful 
to the progress of the job if the architect 
will mention the availability of this or 
the metal ‘Bricklayers’ ModulRule” de- 
scribed in “Grid Lines” for January 


Weve 


\ 


d so as to give accurate 4”, 6”, 12” 
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FACING TILE HANDBOOK, “the 
new Measure for all Masonry,” is a 
very useful aid to architects & drafts- 
men in the preparation of Modular 
layouts using this product. The fourth 
edition, now available from Stark Ce- 
ramics Inc., Canton 1, Ohio, includes 
new plates not to be found in earlier 
editions. Illustration opposite shows 
part of one of these. ‘This handbook,” 
Stark writes, ‘““was prepared to assist the 
architect and builder in realizing the 
economies which result from the use of 
Modular facing tile. These economies 
derive not only from the efficiency of 
field installation but also from the sim- 
plicity of layout for the designer, the 4- 
inch grid providing a uniform method of 
referencing.” 


sil 
Siwy 


“SCR BRICK” is the trade name of 
a large size Modular unit, patented by 
the Structural Clay Products Research 
Foundation, which has been marketed 
for the past year. Its size is that of a 
Modular Norman brick increased 50% 
in width, that is to say nominally 12” x 
6” x 2-2/3”. This permits the eco- 
nomical reduction of a one-story resi- 
dential load-bearing masonry wall from 
the usual 8” width to the 6” generally 
called for by modern building codes. 

Much study has been given by the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute to the 
proper use of this special size so as to 
yield the best results in quality and eco- 
Their findings 


summarized in a 16-page 


nomy of construction. 
have been 


pamphlet “Technical Notes,’ Vol. 4, 
No. 4. (Single copies available free 
from Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1520 18th St., NW, Wash. 6, D.C.) 
Four of the 30 drawings illustrating the 
pamphlet are reproduced on this and the 
following page. Many of the details had 
been developed as a result of actual ex- 
perience in the use of this brick size; 
others were developed with the assistance 
of various window manufacturers. 
“Technical Notes’ points out that build- 
ing codes do not permit pipe or duct 
chases in 6” walls & suggests that such 
spaces be included in the furred-out por- 
tion of the wall. Where using warm-air 
wall registers, there must be insulation 
between the boot & wall. 
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Modular detail, above, showing wood ex- 
terior door in “SCR” brick wall. Right. a 
patented Modular wood window—the Ander- 
son “Gliding” window—fits into Modular 
masonry openings very simply. 
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Any required pipe or duct spaces must be 
included in the furred-out portion of an 
“SCR” brick wall, boxing them in if they 
are too large to be hidden between the 2” x 
2” furring strips. Details above & at right 
illustrate the installation of warm air regis- 
ters in both basement or crawl-space & slab- 
on-ground construction. The boot used is a 
stock item in many areas. 


4 diam. - 


TYPICAL BOOT 
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